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should  try  the  experiment  of  substituting  a 
collateral  and  less  diseased  branch,  was  nothing 
more  than  historical  parallels  led  us  to  antici¬ 
pate.  But  that  a  young  man,  offspring  of  a 
younger  scion  of  a  discarded  family,  belonging 
to  no  profession,  whose  early  life  was  spent  in 
idleness,  penary,  and  excess,  the  obscurity  of 
whose  history  was  only  broken  by  two  frantic 
escapades  which  looked  like  the  very  wildness 
of  insanity,  who  was  supposed  to  possess  no 
genius,  and  was  known  to  be  singularly  desti¬ 
tute  of  all  external  aids  to  success,  brooding, 
taciturn,  damaged,  and  dissipated, — that  such 
a  one  should  have  stepped,  in  six  short  years, 
from  poverty,  debt,  disrepute,  and  hopeless 
embarrassment  in  a  London  lodging,  to  the 
position  which  he  now  occupies  as  Supreme 
Chief  of  the  greatest  military  nation  in  the 
world,  and  treating  and  mixing  with  the  other 
Sovereigns  of  Europe  on  terms  of  admitted 
equality, — implies  a  combination  of  luck  and 
skill,  a  concurrence  of  unusually  favoring  cir¬ 
cumstances  with  unusual  sagacity,  prompti¬ 
tude,  and  nerve  to  turn  them  to  account  as 
they  arose,  to  which  history  affords  few  if  any 
parallels. 

For,  be  it  remembered,  in  1848,  everything 
was  against  him.  He  was  known  disreputably 
where  he  was  known  at  all.  Those  who  were 
acquainted  with  him  in  private  life,  knew  him 
only  as  a  silent,  dull,  unattractive  man,  seldom 
speaking,  and  possessed  with  the  one  idea  of 
his  own  greatness,  owing  what  he  could  not 
pay,  and  addicted  to  bad  courses  and  bad  com¬ 
pany.  Only  a  very  few  augured  anything  of 
his  future.  To  the  world  at  large  he  was 
known  only  as  the  hero  of  Strasbourg  and 
Boulogne — as  having  signalized  himself  by. 
two  of  the  maddest  schemes  of  revolution  ever 
attempted  by  a  political  desperado.  These, 
which  we  now  perceive  to  have  been  only  at¬ 
tempts  to  pluck  the  fruit  before  it  was  ripe — 
premature  only,  not  insane  —  then  seemed 
nothing  bnt  the  frenzy  of  a  heated  and  infirm 
brain.  That  of  Strasbourg  was  so  ludicrous  a 
failure  that  the  Government  thought  its  ridi¬ 
cule  might  be  its  fittest  punishment,  and  dis¬ 
missed  its  author  with  a  somewhat  contemptu¬ 
ous  clemency,  on  an  understanding  that  he 
should  be  exiled  to  America,  and  there  remain. 
The  Boulogne  descent  was  scarcely  better. 
Its  only  fitting  parallel  might  be  found  in 
Smith  O’Brien’s  revolution  in  the  cabbage  gar¬ 
den.  This  led  to  some  years  of  close  impri¬ 
sonment.  When  it  was  thought  that  the  pun¬ 
ishment  had  been  severe  enough,  the  prisoner 
was  permitted  to  escape  ;  and  probably  no  one 
but  himself  believed  that  he  would  ever  reap¬ 
pear  upon  the  stage.  But  the  conviction  of 
the  high  destiny  for  which  he  was  reserved 
never  left  him.  He  perpetually  brooded  over 
what  his  course  would  be  when  he  was  on  the 
throne.  He  often  startled  his  interlocutors  by 
the  introductory  phrase — “  When  I  am  Empe¬ 
ror  of  France.”  Meanwhile,  exile  and  impri¬ 
sonment  had  been  of  signal  service  to  him. 
While  in  Ham,  he  had  studied  and  meditated 
profoundly  on  the  French  character  and  his¬ 
tory,  till  probably  he  understood  it,  both  in  its 
weaknesses  and  its  wants,  better  than  any  one 
of  his  countrymen.  He  observed  closely  and 
analyzed  keenly  the  errors  of  existing  rulers 
— saw  where  to  follow  and  what  to  shun.  It 
is  probable  that  during  those  years  of  solitnde 
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I<OUIS  NAPOLKOV  IlOXAPARTR. 

[Thi  following  brief  »nil  w«H  written  account  of  the 
remarkable  career  of  Napoleon  III.  ia  from  the  I>)ndon 
Economist  of  September  23.  Our  portrait  gives  the  Em¬ 
peror  rather  a  hard  face,  but  we  believe  it  is  a  pretty 
good  likeness.] 

Few  men  in  any  age  or  in  any  rank  have 
had  more  ups  and  downs  in  life  than  the  pre¬ 
sent  Emperor  of  the  French.  For  few  men 
have  the  oscillations  of  the  pendulum  had  so 
wide  a  sweep.  If  the  sovereigns  had  as  much 
influence  as  is  generally  imagined  over  the 
destinies  of  the  nations  whom  they  rule,  the 
French  ought  to  be  the  best  governed  people 
in  Europe,  for  the  five  last  monnrehs  who  have 
sat  upon  the  Gallic  throne  had  a  training  in 
vicissitude  and  experience  such  as  rarely  falls 
to  the  lot  of  crowned  heads.  Napoleon  had 
known  the  sad  struggles  of  poverty  and  the 
hard  toils  of  a  profession  before  the  career  of 
fortune  was  opened  to  him ;  and  he  long  stud¬ 
ied,  as  a  poor  lieutenant,  the  character  and 
wants  of  France,  before  he  ledger  armies  or 
climbed  up  her  throue.  Louis  XVIII.  and 
Charles  X.  ate  the  bitter  bread  of  exile  for 
[15] 


!  five-and-twenty  years,  and  might  have  learned 
wisdom  if  they  had  been  of  a  stamp  to  profit 
by  the  lessons  which  circumstances  so  profuse¬ 
ly  showered  around  them.  Louis  Phillippe, 
also  a  wanderer  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury,  did  not  profit  much  by  his  varied  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life ;  his  sagacity  was  extraordinary, 
and  he  seldom  deceived  himself  or  was  de¬ 
ceived  by  others ;  but  even  he  did  not  quite 
understand  the  management  of  the  anomalous 
and  fitful  race  whom  he  was  called  upon  to 
govern  ;  his  morality  was  not  equal  to  his 
shrewd  sense,  and  coolness  and  resolution 
failed  him  at  the  critical  moment,  lie  fell  at 
last,  less  from  want  of  capacity  or  cleverness, 
than  because  his  self-seeking  propensities  bad 
raised  against  him  a  storm  of  unpopularity 
which  hits  courage  was  not  competent  to  brave. 

Taken  altogether,  perhaps  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  present  Emperor  ore  stranger  than  those  of 
any  of  his  predecessors.  That,  in  an  age  of 
revolution  and  of  war,  a  soldier  of  consum¬ 
mate  genius  should  win  his  way  to  a  throne,  is 
not  an  unprecedented  good  fortune.  That,  after 
the  violence  of  the  revolutionary  spirit  had 
been  followed  by  its  inevitable  reaction,  the 
legitimate  heirs  should  recover  the  Crown 
which  belonged  to  them  by  hereditary  right, 
is  not  in  any  way  astonishing.  That  a  nation, 
sick  of  the  incurable  folly  of  its  royal  race. 
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and  recueillenient  he  bad  speculated  on  every 
conceivable  contingency,  and  decided  ■what 
coarse  to  pursue  under  any  circumstances  that 
might  arise,  and  had  schooled  himself  to  the 
most  difficult  of  tasks  for  an  ambitious  man — 
that  of  waiting.  He  learned  that  cold,  vigi¬ 
lant,  untiring  patience  which  is  the  surest  road 
to  final  success.  While  in  England,  he  studied 
our  institutions  and  national  idosyncrasies 
with  a  thoughtful  persevtranco  which  belongs 
rather  to  bis  Dutch  than  to  his  French  origin, 
till  we  believe  he  understands  us  better  than 
any  man  in  France.  He  learned  where  we 
drew  the  resources  of  our  inexhaustible  pros¬ 
perity  ;  how  we  fight  the  battles  of  party  war¬ 
fare  ;  what  is  the  real  action  of  our  Press  and 
of  our  Parliament ;  wherein  lie  the  intrinsic 
differences  between  the  two  nations,  and  what 
of  English  experience  was  or  was  not  suitable 
for  France  to  imitate.  He  learned  to  estimate 
alike  our  strength  and  our  security. 

The  revolution  of  1848  came,  and  astonished 
all  Europe  by  its  suddenness,  its  completeness 
and  its  bloodless  character.  Louis  Napoleon 
immediately  wrote  to  the  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment  to  place  himself  at  their  disposal — to 
offer  his  services  to  France.  The  hour  was 
not  yet  come  ;  the  pear  was  not  quite  ripe. 
He  was  politely  informed  that  the  best  service 
he  could  render  to  his  country  at  that  conjunc¬ 
ture  was  to  remain  absent  from  it.  He  took 
the  hint,  and  “  bided  his  time.”  He  became  a 
candidate,  and  was  soon  elected  to  a  scat  in 
the  New  Assembly.  When  informed  of  it  by 
an  English  acquaintance,  he  simply  remarked 
— “  Aye ! — that  is  the  first  step  of  the  ladder.” 
His  oratorial  attempts  in  the  Chamber  were 
not  successful,  and  he  soon  discontinued  them. 
When  the  worst  work  and  the  most  sanguinary 
struggle  of  the  new  order  of  things  was  over, 
when  the  battle  of  June  bad  broken  the 
strength  of  the  Red  Republic,  and  a  President 
for  four  years  had  to  be  chosen,  the  love  of 
order  and  the  fear  of  new  experiments  had 
begun  to  prevail,  and  the  name  of  a  Bonaparte 
carried  the  day  against  the  services  of  Cavaig- 
nac  and  the  talent  of  Lamartine.  Louis  Na¬ 
poleon  was  elected  by  a  vast  majority — a  ma¬ 
jority  which  spoke  both  of  the  vast  influence 
which  his  ancle’s  memory  still  exercised  over 
half  the  nation,  and  of  the  wish  of  the  other 
half  to  reenter  on  an  old  faith  rather  than  to 
venture  on  a  fresh  one.  This  was  “  the  second 
step  of  the  ladder — and  the  announcement 
of  the  numbers  showed  the  ambitious  aspirant 
that  his  destiny  was  henceforth  in  his  own 
bands. 

Now  began  a  series  of  intrigues  and  efforts 
which  may  admit  of  palliation,  but  scarcely 
of  defence  or  eulogy.  There  can,  we  think, 
be  no  doubt  that,  as  soon  as  he  became  Presi¬ 
dent  he  resolved  to  become  Emperor.  That 
is — as  soon  as  he  had  sworn  to  maintain  a  cer¬ 
tain  constitution  and  administer  certain  laws, 
be  set  himself  to  destroy  that  constitution  and 
to  violate  those  laws.  It  is  true,  unquestiona¬ 
bly,  that  his  object  was  so  obvious  as  to  war¬ 
rant  the  endeavor  of  the  Assembly  to  limit  his 
power  and  tie  his  hands  in  every  possible 
way.  It  is  true,  unquestionably,  that  the  “  ne¬ 
cessity  ”  by  which  the  coup  d’etat  was  ex¬ 
cused,  was  in  a  great  measure  a  necessity  of 
his  own  creation.  It  is  barely  possible  that  a 
nerfectly  nnambitions  President  and  a  perfectly 


disinterested  Assembly,  acting  together  hon¬ 
estly,  conscientiously,  and  judiciously,  might 
have  Worked  even  that  constitution.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  only 
a  degree  of  wisdom  and  virtue  in  both  parties, 
which  it  is  simply  absurd  to  expect  from  hii 
man  nature,  could  have  averted  constant  colli¬ 
sion  and  an  ultimate  break  up.  The  adversa¬ 
ries  of  the  President,  in  their  anxiety  to  keep 
him  in  fetters,  incessantly  put  themselves  in  the 
wrong.  They  thwarted  and  hampered  him  in  a 
degree  that  no  ruler  could  submit  to  without 
humiliation,  and  were  as  much  bent  upon  re¬ 
ducing  him  to  a  cipher  as  he  was  upon  making 
himself  absolute.  It  soon  became  obvious  that 
his  position  with  such  an  Assembly  and  such  a 
constitution  was  utterly  insupportable.  It  was 
equally  obvions  that  the  interests  of  the  coun¬ 
try  required  a  change.  The  leaders  of  the  Leg¬ 
islature  were  as  determined  upon  sending  the 
Chief  of  the  Executive  to  Vincennes,  as  he  was 
anticipating  them  in  showing  his  adversaries 
that  polite  attention.  One  of  the  two  competi¬ 
tors  for  the  powers  of  the  State  must  become 
supreme : — he  thought  it  desirable  that  Louis 
Napoleon  shouM  come  out  conqueror  from  the 
conflict — and  France  thought  so  too.  It  can¬ 
not  be  denied  that  the  coup  was  a  violaticm  of 
oaths  and  a  breach  of  the  peace,  but  it  bad  be¬ 
come  a  political  necessity.  A  civil  war  was 
imminent,  and  if  the  assembly  had  conquered, 
must  have  broken  out ;  for  the  majority  of  the 
people,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  were  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  President  and  disgusted  with  the 
Assembly.  The  very  week  of  the  coup  this 
journal  explained  at  some  length  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  matters  going  on  as  they  were.  The 
thing  had  to  be  done — and  there  can,  we  think, 
be  no  question  now,  that  the  promptitude,  skill, 
decision,  and  completeness  with  which  the  blow 
was  struck,  by  making  opposition  hopeless, 
saved  the  country  from  the  horrors  of  a  terrible 
and  a  long  protracted  strife. 

It  will  be  rcmemliered  that  we  alone,  of  all 
the  liberal  journals  of  this  country,  took  this 
view  of  the  subject,  and  ventured  at  once  to 
excuse  the  daring  usurpation  and  to  augur 
hopefully  of  a  redeeming  future.  We  observed 
then  that  the  use  made  of  the  power  thus  seized 
might  be  such  as  to  consecrate  the  seizure  ; — 
that  history  would  forgive  the  deed  if  France 
sanctioned  it  by  her  vote,  and  if  Louis  Napo¬ 
leon  justified  it  by  throwing  over  it  the  halo  of 
a  reign  signalized  by  justice,  prosperity,  and 
internal  peace,  if  inaugurated  by  violence  and 
oppression.  How  far  has  this  been  done  ? 

That  France  shares  in  the  guilt,  if  guilt  there 
were  ;  that  she  sanctioned  the  usurpation  by  an 
ex-post-facto  declaration  that  Louis  Napoleon 
bad  anticipated  her  wishes  ;  that  she  passed  as 
speedily  and  promptly  as  it  could  be  done  the 
most  complete  and  cordial  bill  of  indemnity 
that  was  ever  drawn  up, — there  is  now  no  dis¬ 
pute.  Some  were  delighted  that  the  powers  of 
government  should  once  more  be  wielded  by  a 
resolute  and  desimtic  man  ;  some  rejoiced  that 
they  might  at  length  lay  aside  their  fears  of 
the  Socialists  ;  some  were  anxious  only  for  a 
respite  from  the  wearisome  reiteration  of  per¬ 
petual  intrigues  and  alarms ;  others  had  no  be¬ 
lief  in  the  suitability  of  either  a  republican  or 
constitutional  regime  for  France,  and  were  glad 
to  return  to  a  dictator  who  would  save  them 
the  trouble  of  governing  themselves  ;  others, 


again,  were  sick  of  the  hommes  poUtiqutg  of 
the  last  twenty  years,  and  hoped  much  from  an 
entirely  new  order  of  men  ;  officers  looked  for 
promotion,  priests  for  encouragement  and  pow¬ 
er  but  from  one  motive  or  other,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  at  least  a  numerical  tbree- 
tourthi  of  France  approved  of  what  had  been 
done,  and  readily  pardoned,  if  they  did  not  ap¬ 
plaud,  the  mode  of  doing  it.  Nor  has  the  sanc¬ 
tion  then  given  been  since  withdrawn  : — on  the 
contrary,  the  President  was  soon  made  into  an 
Emperor ;  plots  have  ceased ;  no  one  looks  for, 
and  few  desire,  an  immediate  change  of  dynasty; 
even  rival  parties  have  acquiesced,  for  the  pre¬ 
sent,  and  admit  that  they  mast  wait  for  a 
change  of  public  feeling  before  they  can  enter¬ 
tain  any  prospect  of  success. 

How  far  has  Napoleon  HI.  fulfilled  the  hope¬ 
ful  auguries  of  those  who  anticipated  that  his 
rule  might  be  a  blessing  for  his  country— might 
be  the  special  blessing  she  most  required  T  Not 
certainly  in  all  things — but,  on  the  whole,  well. 
He  has  not,  as  we  hoped,  g^radually  relaxed  the 
grasp  of  despotic  authority  which  at  first  migh| 
be  necessary.  He  has  not  released  the  Press 
from  any  of  its  fetters.  He  has  not  encouraged 
in  the  Senate  or  Legislative  Chamber  that  free¬ 
dom  of  speech  and  action  which  we  think  be 
might  safely  have  done,  and  which  would  have 
been  a  gradual  preparation  for  a  more  consti¬ 
tutional  regime.  He  has  not  shown  himself 
strong  enough  or  courageous  enough  to  disre¬ 
gard  the  hostility  of  words.  He  has  not  allow¬ 
ed  that  full  liberty  of  speech  without  which  a 
Government  can  never  be  safe,  or  know  that  it 
is  safe.  He  has  not  restored  full  freedom  and 
publicity  to  judicial  proceedings.  He  has  not 
withheld  his  band,  as  soon,  or  as  much  as  we 
believe  be  might  have  done,  from  the  sin  of  ar¬ 
bitrary  imprisonment.  Some  are  still  at  Cay¬ 
enne  or  in  Algiers  who  ought  to  be  in  France, 
and  some  still  in  jail  or  at  the  galleys  who  ought 
to  be  at  liberty.  He  has  not  discouraged  cor¬ 
ruption,  or  enforced  purity  of  public  conduct 
among  his  officials,  as  he  ought  to  have  done. 
His  has  not  been  a  frugal  or  economica’  govern¬ 
ment.  There  is  still  much  pecuniary  iniquity, 
and  much  scandalous  waste  in  high  places.  So 
far  he  has  disappointed  the  expectations  of 
those  who  anticipated  from  him  a  great,  gene¬ 
rous,  and  noble  policy. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  has  disappointed  equal¬ 
ly  the  fears  of  those  who  believed  that  his  sel¬ 
fish  and  headlong  ambition  would  set  Europe 
in  a  blaze.  He  has  not  marched  an  army  into 
Italy.  He  has  not  seized  Belgium.  He  has 
not  invaded  England.  He  has  not  insisted  on 
the  frontier  of  the  Rhine.  It  is  pos-^ible  that 
the  wild  dark  dreams  which  had  fermented  in 
his  brain  during  the  brooding  years  of  impri¬ 
sonment  and  exile  have  been  rapidly  dissipated 
by  the  light  of  day,  and  the  healthy  influence 
of  the  actual  business  of  political  life.  He  was 
restless  and  tormented  with  a  vague  and  insati¬ 
able  ambition  as  long  as  he  was  unfortunate  and 
obscure  : — now  that  he  has  reached  the  pinna¬ 
cle  which  he  so  long  sought,  he  may  repose  on 
his  success ;  he  can  distinguish  between  the 
possible  and  the  impossible — between  chimeras 
and  realities — between  dreams  and  actualities  : 
— and  is  fat;J^  wise  to  risk  so  rich  a  certainty 
as  that  whienne  has  attained  in  schemes  tor  the 
problematic  and  the  unattainable. 

He  has  maintained  unbroken  order  and  tran 
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quility  within.  He  has  forestalled  or  detected 
all  plots  in  time,  and  has  repressed  them  almost 
without  bloodshed.  He  has  steered  France 
through  those  perils  which  have  so  often  proved 
fatal  to  her  peace — the  perils  of  a  bad  harvest 
— with  uncommon  skill.  It  is  true  he  has  done 
this  by  violating  some  sound  principles  of  eco¬ 
nomic  science ;  but  France  has  too  long  been 
accustomed  to  set  these  at  naught  for  us  to 
judge  her  or  her  government  by  our  rules  ;  and 
what  is  economically  indefensible  may  some¬ 
times  be,  at  certain  crises  and  in  certain  coun¬ 
tries,  politically  necessary.  Unquestionably, 
the  proceedings  he  adopted  during  the  scarcity 
of  last  year  met  the  approval  of  the  most  saga¬ 
cious  men  of  France,  and  assuredly  a  scarcity 
never  before  was  attended  with  so  little  disturb¬ 
ance. 

In  anotlier  and  more  questionable  matter  he 
has  violated  strict  economic  principles  for  the 
soke  of  public  tranquility.  He  bos  carried  on 
public  works  of  utility  and  embellishment  on  a 
scale  which  his  revenue  scarcely  warranted. 
He  has  spent  public  money  with  the  ostensible 
and  avowed  object  of  employing  the  people,  as 
well  as  of  embellishing  Paris.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that,  in  pursuing  this  object, he  has  spent 
vast  sums  which  will  never  yield  any  adequate 
pecuniary  return.  But  it  is  certain  that  by  this 
means  he  has  kept  in  industry  and  comfort 
many  thousand  workmen  who  would  otherwise 
have  been  suffering  and  turbulent,  for  “  when 
building  goes  on  briskly,  (says  a  French  pro¬ 
verb,)  all  trades  go  on  briskly  ”  ; — and  when 
we  reflect  that  the  most  indispensable  condition 
of  prosperity  and  wealth  is  security  and  peace, 
we  may  admit  that  expenditure  which  pur¬ 
chases  these  conditions  may  be  a  legitimate  ex¬ 
penditure,  if  not  carried  too  far  or  continued 
too  long.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  nearly  univer¬ 
sal  impression  throughout  France  is,  that  the 
public  works  which  are  now  being  carried  on, 
on  such  a  stupendous  scale,  could  not  possibly 
be  suspended  without  the  most  imminent  and 
deadly  peril.  And  we  must  not  forget,  as  a 
set-off  to  those  uneconomic  proceedings,  that 
Napoleon  III.  has  more  advanced  notions  on 
the  subject  of  Free  Trade  than  almost  any  of 
bia  subjects,  and  is  gradually  introducing  them 
and  acting  upon  them  as  occasion  offers.  The 
edge  of  the  wedge  has  already  been  driven  in ; 
and  we  may  hope  for  far  more  from  him  in  this 
direction  than  from  the  freest  assembly  that 
was  ever  chosen  by  universal  suffrage. 

Finally,  the  conduct  of  the  French  Emperor 
in  the  Eastern  Question  has  deserved  and  has 
met  with  his  reward.  His  first  step  with  regard 
to  the  “Holy  Places”  was  inconsiderate  and 
condemnable  enough ;  but  since  then  he  has 
merited  all  praise.  His  proceedings  have  been 
consistent,  dignified,  sagacious,  and  strictly 
honorable.  We  do  not,  indeed,  imagine  that 
.  his  bosom  glowed  with  any  sincere  indignation 
against  the  oppressive  and  deceitful  conduct  of 
the  Czar,  or  that  he  wept  any  actual  tears  of 
sympathy  over  the  dangers  or  the  woes  of  the 
unhappy  Sultan,  or  that  he  has  been  guided  in 
this  matter  by  a  disinterested  regard  to  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  abstract  justice.  But  he  at  once  per¬ 
ceived,  as  a  statesman,  that  the  projects  of  Rus- 
tia,  if  not  checked,  would  gii^her  a  prepond¬ 
erating  influence  in  Europe  incompatible  with 
the  pretensions  of  the  Western  Powers,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  existing  equilibrium  ;  and 


that  if  she  ever  obtained  possession  of  Constan¬ 
tinople,  she  would  clash  dangerously  with 
French  influence  in  the  Mediterranean.  He  was 
not  sorry,  either,  in  his  secret  soul,  to  have  so 
early  an  opportunity  afforded  him  of  thwarting 
and  mortifying  the  despot  who  refused  to  ad¬ 
dress  him  as  “  My  Brother.”  But  more  than  all, 
he  saw  at  a  g1ance,with  his  usual  astute  sagacity, 
that  by  acting  cordially,  honorably,  and  ener¬ 
getically  with  England  in  this  matter,  he  would 
at  once  step  into  the  position  which,  as  an  iso¬ 
lated  and  recent  Sovereign,  he  did  not  possess, 
of  one  of  the  great  Royal  Conclave  of  Europe ; 
— he  would  become,  instead  of  a  successful 
adventurer,  a  recognized  Potentate,  treating  on 
terms  of  perfect  equality  with  all  other  mon- 
archs : — the  faithful,  trusted  Ally  of  England 
could  no  longer  be  looked  upon  as  a  usurper. 
Accordingly,  from  the  first,  his  conduct  toward 
us  has  been  marked  by  the  utmost  openness, 
explicitness,  friendliness  and  integrity.  And 
he  has  gained  his  object.  He  has  humbled  Ni¬ 
cholas,  and  he  has  rehabilitated  himself.  The 
same  man  who  landed  at  Boulogne,  in  1840,  with 
a  single  steamer  and  a  few  friends,  on  a  despe¬ 
rate  and  abortive  expedition,  revisits  it,  in  1854, 
to  review  a  vast  army  and  receive  the  homage  of 
countless  spectators.  The  same  man  who,  six 
years  ago,  lived  in  obscurity  in  London,  scarce¬ 
ly  able  to  pay  his  tailor’s,  and  quite  unable  to 
pay  his  horse-dealer’s  bill — whom  many  looked 
upon  as  stupid,  and  whom  none  looked  upon  as  j 
wise — of  whom  few  augured  well,  and  whom 
few  would  trust  much — we  have  just  seen  re¬ 
ceiving  the  visit  and  the  compliments  of  the 
Consort  of  our  Queen,  entertaining  three  royal 
guests  at  his  table — one  of  them  the  son-in-law 
of  the  very  Monarch  whom  he  had  succeeded — 
and  admitted,  beyond  all  denial,  into  the  social 
circle  of  royal  personages.  Nor  is  this  change 
in  his  singular  fortunes  the  only  one,  nor  per¬ 
haps  the  greatest.  We  can  imagine  him  smil¬ 
ing  with  even  a  more  grim  satisfaction  as  he 
contrasts  the  language  of  the  English  Press,  re¬ 
garding  him  in  1852,  and  now ;  sittingwith  the 
Times  or  the  Examiner  of  December,  1851, 
and  of  August,  1854.  before  him, — and  marvel¬ 
ing  over  the  metamorphosis, — the  unmeasured 
abuse  which  was  showered  upon  him  at  the  for¬ 
mer  date,  and  the  decorous  respect  and  cordial 
praise  with  which  he  is  spoken  of  now.  The 
“  seedy  swell,”  and  the  “  sanguinary  and  auda¬ 
cious  ruffian,”  is  now  the  polite  and  sagacious 
Emperor,  and  takes  wine  tete-a-tete  with  Prince 
Albert  and  King  Leopold. 


THK  EAHTH  AND  ITS  INHABITANTS. 

Masit  facts  and  laws  most  essential  to  the 
proper  development  of  our  being  are  among 
the  instinctive  and  spontaneous  recognitions  of 
the  reason.  A  law  is  none  the  less  real  because 
it  has  never  been  demonstrated  or  recorded  by 
science ;  and  nations,  like  individuals,  are  often 
shaping  their  coarse  and  destinies  according  to 
principles  of  which  they  are  wholly  uncon¬ 
scious,  but  which  may  be  termed  instinctive 
impulses. 

The  destiny  of  man  is  not  entirely  commit¬ 
ted  to  his  own  hands  ;  the  slender  but  resist¬ 
less  threads  of  fate  are  ever  weaving  them¬ 
selves  into  the  woof  of  his  desires  and  actions, 
and  like  Jove  in  the  councils  of  the  immortal 
gods,  exert,  at  the  proper  time,  their  sovereign 
power.  It  is  particularly  in  the  spread  and 


growth  of  human  societies  during  the  embryo- 
tic  epochs  of  history,  that  we  are  the  most 
likely  to  detect  the  presence  of  instinctive 
laws,  and  to  discover  the  various  influences  un¬ 
der  which  government  and  civilization  have 
arisen  in  their  early  and  plastic  beginnings.  It 
is  not  for  science  to  attempt  to  unravel  the  re¬ 
condite  problems  of  human  existence,  or  even 
to  explain  all  its  conditions  and  laws,  but  still, 
in  the  contemplation  of  man  in  the  light  of  an 
extended  history,  and  as  connected  with  the 
world  he  inhabits,  some  insight  may  be  gained 
into  the  character  of  general  principles,  and 
the  results  they  seem  to  foreshadow.  It  is 
conceded  by  most  modern  philosophers  that 
the  history  of  mankind  in  its  general  condition, 
shows  a  tendency  of  the  race  to  emerge  from 
the  inferior  to  the  superior — from  the  imper¬ 
fect  to  the  more  perfect  state.  The  expansion 
of  modern  science  carries  ns  still  farther,  and 
leads  us  to  inquire  why,  seeing  the  earth  is  so 
wonderfully  adapted  in  all  its  provisions  to 
meet  every  want  and  condition  of  mankind  in 
its  outward  and  material  growth,  should  it  not 
exhibit  in  its  own  constitution  and  phenomena, 
likewise,  something  corresponding  to  historical 
transitions  and  epochs — in  short,  an  organic 
development  harmonizing  with  the  life  and 
character  of  history.  That  eminent  historian 
and  philosopher,  M.  Guyot,  has  very  success 
fully  developed  this  idea.  Having  first  sought 
to  perfect  the  science  of  physical  geography, 
he  has  brought  together  and  compared  the 
investigations  of  Humboldt,  Ritter  and  Steff- 
ner  in  regard  to  the  relief,  contours  and  po¬ 
sition  of  the  great  continents,  presenting  first 
their  analogies,  or  pccnliarities  of  form  and 
situation  common  to  them  all,  and  next,  those 
individual  lineaments  that  give  each  a  charac¬ 
ter  and  condition  of  its  own.  That  the  earth 
in  all  its  manifold  relations  and  uses  was  made 
so  as  to  minister  most  completely  to  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  human  being,  that  all  the  functions 
and  phenomena  of  this  mighty  fabric  work 
steadily  and  harmoniously  together,  are  truisms 
common  to  all.  Yet  comparatively  few  reach 
those  mighty  demonstrations  which  reveal  the 
correspondence  between  inanimate  and  r.rganic 
nature  in  all  their  relations,  and  unite,  as  it 
were,  the  physical  and  moral  world.  The  work 
to  which  M.  Guyot  addressed  himself,  is  not  a 
dry  rehearsal  of  facts,  a  mere  attempt  at  geo¬ 
graphical  description,  coldly  anatomizing  the 
various  forms  of  the  globe,  but  rather  that  of 
the  accomplished  historian  who  never  wanders 
into  promiscuous  and  desultory  detail,  but 
seeks  to  classify  and  arrange,  in  search  of  the 
how  and  the  why.  It  is,  os  he  has  very  aptly 
termed  it,  the  physiology  and  life  of  the  globe, 
not  only  the  description  of  our  earth,  but  the 
science  of  the  general  phenomena  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  life  of  the  globe,  in  reference  to  their  mu¬ 
tual  connection  and  dependence.  If  we  look 
about  us  we  find  that  activity,  movement  and 
reciprocal  transformation  are  not  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  organic  nature  alone. 

But  the  continued  play  of  the  inorganiu  ele¬ 
ments  around  ns — the  mysterious  laws  of  pla¬ 
netary  attractions  and  of  chemical  affinity,  all 
grouped  together  in  a  constant  interchange  of 
phenomena,  though  by  no  means  coincident 
with  the  principle  of  organic  life,  is  certainly 
very  analogous  to  it.  This  mighty  and  woa~ 
drous  creation  is  not  a  mere  collection  of  bar- 
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ren  mechanical  forces,  nor  was  it  contrived 
only  for  the  support  and  development  of  mate¬ 
rial  existences ;  it  is  also  fitted  as  the  abode  of 
rational  sentient  beings,  and  for  the  nurture 
and  unfolding  of  the  human  spirit.  The  supe¬ 
rior  demands  for  its  completeness  all  that  is  in¬ 
ferior  to  it,  and  man,  the  highest  type,  exists  as 
the  ultimatum,  finding  also  his  necessities  and 
growth  fixed  in  direct  correspondence  with 
everything  below  him.  No  part  or  kingdom 
of  Nature  exists  for  itself  alone,  but  in  the 
condition  of  mutual  exchange ;  all  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  inanimate  matter  have  a  systematic 
relation  to,  and  are  dependent  on  each  other, 
and  on  these  still  depend  all  forms  of  vitality, 
so  that  every  sort  of  phenomena  developed  on 
our  globe  may  be  said  in  their  activity  and 
laws  to  exist  together  in  a  beautiful  accordant 
life! 

It  is  in  this  view  of  things  that  we  shall  con¬ 
sider  the  science  of  physical  geography,  and  its 
relation  to  historical  developments. 

We  must  first  take  a  glance  at  tbe  structure 
and  disposition  of  the  principal  geographical 
features  of  our  globe,  for  it  is  upon  this  the 
most  important  physical  phenomena  depend, 
and  thence  arise  the  relations,  character  and 
distribution  of  organic  life. 

According  to  Steffens,  our  earth  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  divided  into  three  double  continents, 
each  pair  being  joined  by  an  isthmus ;  of  this 
the  two  Americas  are  a  perfect  example.  But 
in  dividing  the  European  and  eastern  conti¬ 
nents  the  law  is  not  so  obvious,  though  in  the 
third  double  world,  Asia- Australia,  it  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  marked — the  intervening  isthmus  being 
in  this  case  a  chain  of  islands.  In  the  former 
case  M.  Guyot  has  suggested  a  division  more 
natural  than  that  of  Steffens,  by  considering 
Italy  and  Sicily,  which  almost  touch  Africa 
at  Cape  Bon,  as  the  true  isthmus.  By  com¬ 
paring  the  continents  with  each  other,  with 
regard  to  their  forms  of  contour  and  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  their  neighboring  islands,  some  very  im¬ 
portant  analogies  have  been  deduced  by  Fors¬ 
ter,  Humboldt,  and  others. 

Lord  Bacon  first  remarked  that  the  southern 
continents  uniformly  taper  to  a  narrow  point  in 
both  worlds,  turning  toward  the  southern  ocean, 
while  they  gradually  enlarge  toward  their 
northern  extremities. 

Forster  observed  that  the  continents  have, 
east  of  their  southern  points,  a  large  island,  or 
group  of  islands,  and  that  their  shores  on  their 
western  sides  are  concave,  or  hollowed,  so  as 
to  form  a  gulf. 

Humboldt  called  attention  to  the  figure  or 
shore  lines  of  the  Atlantic,  where  we  see  that 
there  is  a  singular  parallelism  of  the  sides,  and 
that  opposite  to  a  gulf  on  one  side  is  always  a 
projecting  point  or  headland  on  the  other,  indi¬ 
cating  the  form  of  the  Atlantic  bed  to  be  that 
of  an  immense  valley.  Considering  the  group¬ 
ing  of  the  lands,  we  see  they  are  combined  in 
two  great  masses,  the  Old  and  the  New  World, 
presenting  in  their  forms  and  structure  some 
remarkable  coincidences  and  cemtrasts.  Their 
positions  are  contrasted,  the  Old  World  lying 
lengthwise,  from  east  to  west,  and  stretching 
over  half  the  circumference  of  the  globe, 
while  the  two  Americas  extend  in  their  great¬ 
est  length  from  north  to  south,  and  over  many 
degrees  of  latitude,  traversing  all  the  climatic 
zones  of  the  earth.  It  was  first  observed  by 


Ritter,  that  in  regard  to  the  forms  of  littoral 
extension,  and  the  length  of  coast  lines,  the 
continents  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Europe  are  in 
striking  contrast  to  one  another.  Africa  pre¬ 
sents  a  simple  concentrated  mass  almost  entire¬ 
ly  devoid  of  those  irregularities  which  mark 
the  configuration  of  the  Asiatic  Continent,  and 
give  the  latter  a  length  of  coast  more  than 
double  that  of  the  former,  though  Africa  is  but 
a  third  smaller  in  superficial  extent. 

It  is  Europe,  however,  which  exhibits  the 
most  varied  forms  of  contour,  and  may  with 
propriety  be  termed  the  peninsular  continent. 
Stretching  out  its  arms  into  the  ocean  on  every 
side,  it  appears  almost  os  a  cluster  of  peninsu¬ 
las  arranged  around  a  small  central  mass. 
Owing  to  this  Briarian  formation,  the  peninsu¬ 
las  make  up  almost  a  third  of  the  entire  sur¬ 
face.  The  same  law  of  contrast  is  exemplified, 
only  in  a  lesser  degree,  in  the  New  World; 
North  America  being  the  continent  of  irregu¬ 
lar  contours  and  having  a  coast  line  almost 
double  in  length  that  of  South  America,  though 
their  surfaces  are  nearly  equal. 

The  next  most  important  subject  to  which 
we  turn  in  these  investigations,  is  that  con¬ 
cerning  elevation,  or  forms  of  relief,  as  the  va¬ 
rious  gradations  of  height  are  termed.  And 
here,  too,  important  analogies  have  been  de¬ 
tected.  In  all  the  continents  the  land  rises 
gradually  from  the  sea  toward  the  interior,  and 
the  summit,  or  line  of  greatest  elevation,  is 
placed  out  of  the  centre,  and  on  one  side  of  the 
continents.  Thus  in  Eastern  Asia  the  table 
lands  of  Tubet  and  the  Dhavalagiri  divide  the 
country  into  two  slopes,  the  northern  of  which 
is  2,C00,  and  the  southern  400  miles  in  length. 
In  Central  Europe,  the  culminating  point  being 
the  Tyrolian  Alps,  one  elope  is  450,  the  other 
100  miles  lung.  In  Africa,  the  northern  line 
of  relief  is  3,300  miles  in  length,  and  the  south¬ 
ern  600  miles.  The  great  mountain  chains  of 
the  Old  World  run  from  east  to  west,  and  the 
long  gradual  slopes  are  in  every  instance  on 
the  north  side  of  the  continents.  In  the  New 
World,  likewise,  we  find  the  position  of  the 
great  mountain  chains  to  be  nearest  one  side 
of  the  continents,  but  running  from  north  to 
south,  with  the  longest  slope  toward  the  east. 

There  is  still  a  secondary  form  of  relief  dis¬ 
coverable  in  all  the  continents,  viz. :  a  gradual 
decrease  of  elevation  from  east  to  west  in  the 
Old  World,  and  from  south  to  north  in  the 
American  Continents.  In  both  the  Old  and 
New  Worlds  the  highest  mountains  and  table 
lands  are  found  in  the  southern  continents,  as 
is  seen  in  tbe  Andes  of  South  America,  and 
the  Himalayas  of  Southern  Asia.  Those  forms 
of  relief  and  contour  which  pertain  to  the 
shores  and  basins  of  the  oceans  would  make  a 
subject  of  much  interest,  though  they  have 
been  but  partially  investigated,  but  from  our 
limited  space  we  cannot  even  bestow  a  pass¬ 
ing  glance  at  them. 

Though  we  have  attempted  to  give  only  a 
brief  and  imperfect  view  of  the  structure  of 
the  continents  and  the  great  laws  and  analogies 
they  exhibit,  still  we  think  the  few  general 
points  that  have  been  discussed  indicate  very 
clearly  the  presence  of  certain  laws  in  their 
formation  and  arrangement,  which  betoken  in 
each  a  peculiar  influence  on  the  forms  of  life 
they  contain,  as  well  as  a  systematic  adaptation 
^  to  one  another  through  their  position  and  con¬ 


trasts.  The  forms  at  which  we  have  just 
glanced,  make  each  continent  peculiar  in  re¬ 
spect  to  its  entire  physical  organization,  and 
establish  important  and  well  defined  relations 
between  all  tbe  great  masses  of  land  on  our 
planet.  Nor  should  the  pelagic  influences  be 
lost  sight  of.  Here  are  the  oceans,  like  the 
winds,  everywhere  equalizing  and  dififusive, 
crossed  by  their  mysterious  currents,  and  bear¬ 
ing  genial  influences  from  the  tropics  thousands 
of  miles  around  the  poles.  To  adopt  in  part 
a  beautiful  illustration  of  M.  Guyot,  we  may 
see  in  the  orderly  development  of  the  globe 
and  the  myriad  forms  of  existence  a  harmony, 
a  life,  resembling,  as  it  were;  the  development 
of  a  human  being. 

For  as  all  the  members  of  the  body  have  their 
appropriate  uses,  and  harmoniously  fulfil  all  the 
requirements  of  the  soul,  so  do  the  members  of 
the  earth  throughout  their  varied  functions  cor¬ 
respond  to  the  development  of  the  great  soul  oi 
humanity. 

Can  the  geologist  say,  as  he  surveys  and  dis¬ 
courses  on  the  various  epochs,  how  it  is  that  the 
land  and  water  have  been  thus  wisely  arranged 
on  our  globe  ?  How  did  it  happen  that  the 
continents  rose  above  the  “  world  of  waters,” 
in  just  such  a  place,  and  taking  just  such  a  form 
as  would  best  suit  those  beautiful  and  complex 
relations,  that  wonderful  adaptation  of  the  forms 
and  elements  of  inert  matter  to  the  best  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  organic  world  which  science  has 
unveiled?  Who  does  not  feel  that  the  law 
which  presides  over  thismarvellousdevelopment 
is  just  as  real,  though  mysterious,  as  that  which 
gives  everything  organic  its  peculiar  form  and 
growth,  and  a  vitality  which  even  moulds  the 
forces  of  inanimate  matter  to  its  wants.  The 
“  great  chain  which  draws  all  to  agree  ”  we 
may  always  feel  to  be  present,  though  it  re¬ 
mains  invisible  and  inscrutable  as  its  omniscient 
source. 

The  influence  of  the  peculiar  forms  and  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  continents  on  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  through  the  intermediate  agency  of  climate, 
maratime  position,  and  general  physical  phe¬ 
nomena,  come  next  under  notice  as  explaining 
the  correspondence  sought  between  nature  and 
history.  And  we  may  here  observe  that  man, 
individually  and  socially,  has  always  been  very 
much  modified  in  his  character  and  habits,  and 
ultimately  in  his  moral  sensibility,  by  the  ex¬ 
ternal  physical  circumstances  to  which  he  is 
subject. 

Although  it  is  the  noble  task  of  the  human 
being  to  accommodate  all  things  to  his  use,  and 
everywhere  to  meet  and  subdue  nature  in  her 
most  varied  and  dominant  aspects,  yet  all  this 
is  the  work  of  the  moral  force  of  the  will,  of 
the  civilized  man,  in  short,  and  in  the  wild  un¬ 
cultivated  nations  the  character  of  mind  devel¬ 
oped  depends,  in  an  eminent  degree,  on  the 
physical  nature  of  the  countries.  And  as  every 
part  of  the  globe  furnishes  its  own  peculiar 
species  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms, 
so  do  the  characters  of  native  uncultivated 
races  of  men  exhibit  to  ns  the  varied  influences 
of  scenery,  climate,  and  geographical  position, 
on  our  mental  and  physical  being.  We  cannot 
pursue  this  interesting  subject  at  length,  but  it 
is  the  foundation  of  some  highly  suggestive 
theories  by  M.^fuyot.  If  we  contrast  the  cli¬ 
mate  and  forms  of  life  in  the  vegetable  and  an¬ 
imal  kingdoms  of  the  two  worlds,  we  shall  find 
in  them  as  marked  differences  as  we  have  met 
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with  In  their  structure  and  p(»ition.  The  Old 
World  is  much  the  larger  and  most  compact  of 
the  terrestrial  masses,  it  is  nearly  round  in 
shape,  and  neither  exposed  nor  accessible  to  the 
oceans  as  are  the  continents  of  the  New  World. 
As  we  have  before  mentioned,  its  range  of  lati¬ 
tude  is  limited,  and  its  lands  do  not  anywhere  pro¬ 
ject  so  far  southward  as  the  South  American 
continent.  The  climate  is  less  varied,  there¬ 
fore,  by  astronomical  influences;  but  in  the 
European  continents,  especially,  the  structural 
relations  are  most  complicated,  and  local ;  and 
internal  contrasts  abound.  The  wonderfully 
diversifled  forms  of  relief  and  contour  give  Eu¬ 
rope  every  variety  of  climate  and  production  ; 
as  it  were  independent  of  astronomical  influ¬ 
ences.  A  narrow  mountain  often  separates  cli¬ 
mates  as  dissimilar  as  those  of  Boston  and  Sa¬ 
vannah..  Such  abrupt  transitions  and  contrasts, 
it  is  evident,  could  only  occur  where  the  great 
mountain  chains  run  from  east  to  west  and  thus 
prevent,  in  many  cases,  the  mingling  of  polar 
and  equatorial  currents. 

In  the  New  World  we  behold  the  greatest 
simplicity  of  forms,  a  climate  changing  by  de¬ 
grees  from  the  rigors  of  the  Arctic  to  the  heat 
of  the  tropic  zone,  and  excepUn  a  few  instances, 
independent  of  other  modifying  causes  than 
that  of  latitudinal  position.  It  is,  however 
singularly  exposed  to  oceanic  influences,  which 
as  it  lies  in  the  form  of  an  extended  narrow 
island,  penetrate  to  the  interior  of  the  conti¬ 
nent.  Its  climate  is,  therefore,  the  island  or  oce¬ 
anic,  moist,  and  warmer  in  the  southern  por¬ 
tions  than  the  tropics  of  the  Eastern  continents, 
and  suited  to  a  luxuriant  vegetable  growth. 
The  Old  World  has  the  continental  climate  and 
a  corresponding  organic  life. 

This  difference  of  climate  is  seen  at  once  in 
the  species  and  growth  of  plants,  as  well  as  in 
the  domain  of  animal  life. 

The  New  World  has  the  moist  atmosphere 
and  the  well  watered  surfaces.  Its  widely  ex¬ 
tending  plains  enbosom  vast  inland  oceans,  and 
pour  forth  the  mightiest  rivers  of  the  Globe. 
And  here  we  And  a  climate  fltted  for  the  highest 
and  most  perfect  development  of  the  vegetative 
element.  Here,  indeed,  the  plants  spread  them¬ 
selves  into  the  most  gigantic  forms,  so  that  in 
South  America  we  see  a  more  dense  and  mag¬ 
nificent  growth  than  can  be  found  in  the  Old 
World,  under  the  tropics. 

And  even  North  America,  though  subject  to 
greater  extremes  of  temperature,  exhibits  plants 
and  animals  that  are  to  be  found  only  in  the 
more  genial  latitudes  of  the  East ;  while  it  is 
covered  by  lofty  and  interminable  forests,  and 
an  abundant  vegetable  growth,  that,  as  general 
characteristics,  are  unknown  in  the  dryer  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe.  The  insect  world  and  those 
lower  forms  of  animal  life  whose  wants  are  sat¬ 
isfied  in  the  best  conditions  of  vegetable 
growth,  are  found  also  in  the  greatest  abun¬ 
dance  and  perfection  in  the  fertile  valleys  of 
tropical  America. 

But  it  is  an  important  truth  that  the  climate 
beet  suited  to  vegetation  in  its  most  stately 
and  luxuriant  forms,  is  only  able  to  produce  a 
feeble  development  of  the  more  important 
classes  of  animal  life.  The  two  vital  elements 
seem  to  demand  almost  opposite  conditions,  in 
order  to  exhibit  a  perfect  development.  So 
that  in  South  America,  where  we  find  the  fullest 
expansion  of  the  vegetative  element  to  be  seen 


in  any  part  of  the  world,  we  find  also  animals 
of  the  higher  types  far  fewer  in  number  and 
species  than  in  the  corresponding  regions  of 
Africa  and  Asia ;  and  where  the  same  animals 
are  found,  they  are  languid  and  feeble  in  dispo¬ 
sition,  the  inferior  types  of  their  species.  The 
marked  contrast  In  the  climate  of  the  two 
worlds  is  also  found  modifying,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  according  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
different  races,  the  character  and  development 
of  the  human  being.  In  order  the  more  clearly 
to  recognize  the  part  which  each  continent  has 
borne  in  determining  historical  developments, 
M.  Guyot  passes  in  review  the  most  important 
points  in  the  annals  of  the  nations,  showing 
that  each  succeeding  phase  of  development  has 
taken  to  itself  a  new  field,  and  that  civilization 
has  thus  extended  itself  westward  over  the  nor¬ 
thern  continents.  This  he  has  very  aptly 
termed  the  “  geographical  march  of  history.” 
Dwelling  briefly  on  the  character  of  the  civili¬ 
zation  developed  in  each  period,  and  consider¬ 
ing  in  connection  the  physical  conditions  of  the 
territory  embraced  by  it,  he  has  conclusively 
shown  how  all  the  continents  of  the  earth,  both 
in  their  internal  arrangements  and  their  rela¬ 
tions  to  one  another,  are  made  to  facilitate  the 
growth  and  progress  of  humanity.  Beginning 
with  the  earlier  traditions,  we  find  that  the  place 
assigned  as  the  origin  of  the  species,  was,  in  its 
climate  and  physical  aspects,  of  all  others,  the 
best  for  such  a  purpose.  It  is  to  the  conti¬ 
nents  of  the  Old  World,  the  interior  and  table 
lands  of  Asia  and  India,  that  history  and 
revelation  refer  as  the  cradle  of  the  race,  the 
beginning  point  of  civilized  nations.  Wisely 
the  Creator  chose  for  his  highest  creature  a 
place  on  this  planet,  where  nature  was  ge 
nial  but  not  profuse,  neither  compelling  a 
ceaseless  and  painful  activity,  nor,  by  abun¬ 
dance  and  the  smoothness  of  her  aspects,  invi¬ 
ting  to  a  fatal  repose.  For  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  man,  in  the  infancy  of  the  race,  before 
thought  and  experience  had  shaped  science  or 
philosophy  or  law,  was  quite  unable  to  cope 
with  the  fiercer  aspects,  the  more  dominant 
forces  of  nature.  Like  the  infant  in  its  cradle, 
the  first  societies  must  undergo  a  period  of 
guardianship,  of  protection  from  rough  and 
hostile  vicissitudes,  till  their  hands  are  strength¬ 
ened  by  knowledge  and  art.  The  moral  char¬ 
acter  of  the  primitive  man  must  also  be  guard¬ 
ed  and  strengthened,  for  seductive  and  untried 
temptations  meet  him  everywhere  in  his  out¬ 
ward  progress,  as  well  as  in  the  imaginations  of 
his  corrupted  heart.  Hence,  the  first  govern¬ 
ment  was  a  theocracy,  and  God  himself  directed 
the  steps  of  the  migrating  nations.  But  the 
human  being  does  not  long  content  himself  in 
the  land  to  which  he  is  first  admitted  ;  he  in¬ 
stinctively  seeks  the  rich  and  fertile  plains,  and 
the  banks  of  the  noble  rivers ;  he  longs  to  meet 
and  subdue  a  more  powerful  nature.  Descend¬ 
ing  from  the  high  table  lands  of  Western  Asia, 
civilization  was  first  developed,  in  an  imposing 
form,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  and  the  Eu¬ 
phrates. 

Under  the  influence  ot  a  most  genial  climate, 
and  surrounded  by  a  prolific  nature,  these  prim¬ 
itive  nations  attained  a  growth  magnificent  and 
luxuriant  as  that  of  the  tropical  plant.  Art  was 
perfected,  science  born  and  nurtured,  the  earth 
covered  with  rich  and  populous  cities.  All  this 
is  attested  by  sacred  history  and  secular  tradi¬ 


tion,  and  of  it,  the  eternal  pyramids,  the  splen¬ 
dors  of  Karnek,  and  of  exhumed  Nineveh,  are 
living  monuments. 

But  this  civilization,  with  all  its  magnificence, 
depressed  rather  than  elevated  the  nobler  faa- 
ulties  of  the  human  being.  It  was  developed 
under  the  influence  of  a  climate  nearly  tropical, 
such  as  stimulate  passion  and  the  lower  realnu 
of  the  imagination,  but  enfeebles  active  indus¬ 
try  and  the  higher  intellectual  power. 

The  discipline  of  ages  of  moral  and  social 
culture  was  wanting,  and  man  became,  in  fact, 
a  slave  to  the  dominant  nature  around  him. 
The  development  of  the  religious  sentiment  at¬ 
tests  this;  for  his  idolatry  is  the  worship  of 
natural  objects,  and  he  deifies  the  son  and  stars 
of  heaven.  It  is  not  in  this  part  of  the  contl-  * 
nents,  or  among  these  conditions,  that  the  race 
can  enter  on  that  progressive  development  be¬ 
fitting  its  high  destinies. 

The  centre  of  civilization  is  changed,  it  ad¬ 
vances  westward  and  takes  a  place  on  the  edge 
of  Europe,  where  the  climate  is  still  genial  but 
not  overpowering,  and  where  the  position  of  the 
lands,  and  the  nature  of  their  aspects,  are  most 
favorable  to  intellectual  and  industrial  develop¬ 
ment. 

In  the  peninsula  of  Greece,  we  see  a  nation  de¬ 
veloping  itself  nnder  ideas  entirely  new,  and  of 
a  higher  order.  A  better  form  of  government 
appears ;  the  religion  is  no  longer  the  idolatry 
of  nature,  but  where  gods  are  worshipped,  they 
are  endowed  with  affections  and  reason,  and  in 
them  are  deified  the  passions  and  faculties  of 
the  human  soul.  We  see  that  man  has  passed 
from  the  dominion  of  natnre  to  that  of  reason. 

In  the  language  of  M.  Guyot — “The  Greek, 
with  his  festivals,  his  songs,  his  poetry,  seems 
to  celebrate  in  a  perpetual  hymn  the  liberation 
of  man  from  the  mighty  fetters  of  nature.” 

In  the  prodnetions  of  art  we  may  see  the 
tokens  of  this  advancement.  The  artist  no 
longer  represents  outward  and  natnral  forms 
alone,  as  in  the  lotns  wreathed  columns  and 
most  of  the  sculptured  remains  of  the  East,  but 
he  becomes  the  skilful  interpreter  of  the  thought¬ 
ful  feeling  spirit. 

Philosophy,  too,  is  explored  and  taught,  and 
the  mind  first  learns,  by  reflection  to  study  its 
own  operations  and  laws. 

Neither  does  the  civilization  of  the  Greeks 
remain  fixed  on  the  soil  where  it  is  perfected  ; 
the  conquests  of  Alexander  bear  it  over  all  that 
part  of  the  world  then  known  to  man,  and  it  in¬ 
vigorates  and  quickens  for  a  brief  period  the 
ancient  nations  of  the  Orient. 

It  is  chiefly  the  intellectual  and  artistic  ele¬ 
ments  that  we  find  developed  in  Greece ;  the 
idea  of  government,  and  of  a  more  complete 
social  organization,  is  still  subordinate,  and  must 
be  expanded  in  a  new  field  and  by  another  peo¬ 
ple. 

Still  further  westward,  a  new  empire  is  found¬ 
ed  in  a  more  extended  country ;  and  one  better 
fltted  by  its  position  and  aspects  for  the  growth 
of  a  people  devoted  to  conquest  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  mighty  empire.  A  more  ener¬ 
getic  and  active  industry,  a  character  more 
harsh  and  mde,  perhaps,  from  a  sharper  encoun¬ 
ter  with  the  vicissitudes  of  nature,  and  a  per¬ 
petual  struggle  for  conquest,  is  seen  in  the 
ancient  Roman. 

We  are  a^l  familiar  with  the  leading  events 
of  Roman  history.  And  we  know  how  that 
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stern,  invincible  people,  who  built  an  empire  by 
conquest  and  sustained  it  by  force,  extended 
their  civilization  to  all  nations,  and  finally,  re¬ 
ceived  the  germ  of  Christianity,  yet  not  to  ma- 
tore  it,  for  the  time  had  again  arrived  when  the 
field  of  development  must  be  changed.  The 
northern  nations  arise  in  their  might,  and  the 
Roman  empire,  and  with  it  the  paganism  of  the 
civilized  world,  is  swept  away  forever.  Hence¬ 
forth  the  principles  of  Christianity  form  the 
leading  idea  of  European  civilization. 

New  nations  have  arisen,  the  result  of  geo¬ 
graphical  separation  or  a  difierence  in  language; 
but  Christianity,  in  some  form,  pervades  them 
all,  and  intellectual  and  social  culture  are  per¬ 
fected  on  a  true  basis.  It  is  thus  that  the  his¬ 
torical  nations  have  passed  from  the  interior  of 
Asia  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Here 
they  pause  for  a  time,  and  art,  science  and  civil¬ 
ization  are  concentrated  in  the  European  con¬ 
tinents,  those  lands  which  above  all  others  on 
our  globe  are  best  fitted,  in  their  climate  and 
diversified  structure,  for  the  physical  and  intel¬ 
lectual  development  of  humanity  in  its  nascent 
stages. 

At  the  right  time,  the  New  World  is  discov¬ 
ered,  and  again  civilization  commences  to 
march  westward  to  the  continent  of  North  Am¬ 
erica.  We  have  already  considered  this  con¬ 
tinent  briefiy  in  its  resemblance  and  contrasts 
to  those  of  Europe. 

In  its  climate  and  physical  geography  it  is 
admirably  fitted  for  the  continued  development 
and  expansion  of  the  race,  after  it  has  attained 
the  discipline  and  culture  that  have  arisen  in 
the  European  continent.  Europe  has  been  fur¬ 
nished  with  all  the  physical  conditions  which 
assist  intellectual  culture  among  a  new  and  un¬ 
taught  people. 

In  America,  the  same  conditions  do  not  exist 
in  so  great  a  degree,  nor  are  they  so  much 
needed.  Art  and  science  had  nearly  perfected 
themselves  in  their  abstract  relations  on  the 
old  continents,  and  a  new  field  was  demanded 
where  they  might  expand  into  all  their  appro¬ 
priate  uses  and  appliances,  and  teach  man  both 
to  subdue  and  ameliorate  all  that  was  rough, 
barbarous,  and  uncultivated,  and  to  exalt  his 
own  social  condition.  In  fact,  Europe  may  be 
termed  the  university  where  the  student  first 
acquires  needful  education  and  discipline,  and 
the  new  American  continents  the  world  of  after 
life,  into  which  he  enters  to  put  forth  in  its 
practical  results  the  experience  he  has  gained, 
and  still  farther  to  improve  his  faculties.  There 
is  in  the  New  World,  and  especially  in  the 
North  American  continent,  a  striking  absence 
of  those  complicated  internal  contrasts  of 
structure,  and  of  those  abrupt  transitions  of  cli¬ 
mate  we  everywhere  meet  in  the  physical  geo¬ 
graphy  of  Europe.  But  we  see  lands  remark¬ 
able  for  smoothness  and  uniformity  of  surface, 
for  richness  of  soil  and  production,  and  above 
all,  for  their  almost  boundless  extent,  and  the 
facilities  of  internal  commerce  which  they  con¬ 
tain.  All  these  natural  conditions  indicate  the 
development  of  a  people  united  in  government 
and  civilization,  in  all  respects  powerful,  and 
fitted,  indeed,  to  crown  and  perfect  the  work  of 
man  in  Europe.  We  have  now  given  a  brief 
outline  of  what  M.  Gnyot  has  more  fully  traced 
as  the  geographical  march  of  history.  And 
this,  it  will  be  seen,  comprehends  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  nations  in  the  northern  continents. 


According  to  our  author,  this  movement,  has  its 
terminus  in  the  New  World ;  and  it  is  in  North 
America  that  intellectual  culture  and  social 
organization  are  to  be  perfected,  and  thence 
expand  over  the  whole  earth. 

If  we  have  dwelt  only  on  the  history  of  the 
northern  continents,  it  is  because  they  have  al¬ 
ways  been  the  home  of  the  active,  enlightened 
nations,  and  afforded  opportunities  for  a  culture 
and  discipline  which  the  people  of  the  Southern 
continents,  of  themselves,  can  never  reach.  The 
nations  of  the  South  are  the  passive,  inferior 
races,  and  must  receive  their  civilization  from 
without.  To  a  small  portion  of  mankind  only 
has  been  assigned  the  glorious  task  of  securing 
the  conquest  of  nature,  and  the  moral  elevation 
of  the  race. 

We  have  seen  the  exact  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  the  physical  world  and  man’s  develop¬ 
ment  in  its  past  and  present  stages,  and  the 
study  of  the  same  laws  reveals  to  us  no  less 
clearly  the  work  to  be  done  in  the  future.  In 
passing  thus  hastily  over  M.  Guyot’s  investiga¬ 
tions,  we  have  scarcely  included  all  of  theory 
which  they  embrace,  while  we  have  barely 
touched  upon  the  connecting  details.  The  rea¬ 
der  will,  we  trust,  however,  find  evidence  of  a 
law — a  science,  in  fact — deeper  than  any  of 
“  man’s  invention,”  in  the  facts  presented.  To 
us  it  is  strong  and  clinching  testimony  against 
the  assertions  (arguments  they  cannot  be  called) 
of  those  who  believe  in  the  “  cyclical  ”  devel¬ 
opment  of  humanity.  Had  we  space  at  present, 
we  might  point  out  some  important  coincidences 
between  the  law  of  human  development  as  ex¬ 
emplified  in  connection  with  comparative  phy¬ 
sical  geography,  and  the  abstract  psychologi¬ 
cal  theories  of  Couzin.  Physical  geography  | 
has  become  a  science  only  within  the  present 
century,  and  is  still  in  its  very  infancy.  The 
natural  history  and  development  of  the  human 
species,  too,  has,  until  very  recently,  received 
less  of  attention  and  research  than  that  of  many 
of  the  lower  classes. 

When  we  consider  the  surpassing  interest  and 
importance  of  these  subjects,  may  we  not  hope 
to  see  them  more  completely  unfolded  at  no 
distant  day  by  the  active  intelligence  of  the 
age.  K. 

- - 

TO-DAY  AND  TO-MORROW. 

BY  onuLD  iiaasiT. 

Higb  hopes  that  horn’d  like  stars  sublime. 

Go  down  in  the  heavens  oM'reedom  ) 

And  true  hearts  perish  in  the  time 
We  bitterliest  need  ’em ! 

But  never  sit  we  down  and  saj 
There’s  nothing  left  but  sorrow  : 

We  walk  the  wilderness  to-day — 

The  Promised  Land  to-morrow. 

Our  birds  of  song  are  silent  now. 

There  are  no  flowers  blooming  I 
Tet  life  beats  in  the  frozen  bough. 

And  Freedom’s  spring  is  coming  I 
And  Freedom’s  tide  comes  up  alway. 

Though  we  may  stand  in  sorrow  ; 

And  our  good  bark,  aground  to-day. 

Shall  float  again  to-morrow. 

Through  all  the  long  dark  night  of  years 
The  people’s  cry  ascendeth, 

And  earth  is  wet  with  blood  and  tears, 

But  our  meek  sufferance  endetb  I 
The  few  shall  not  forever  sway. 

The  many  moil  in  sorrow  I 
The  powers  of  hell  are  strong  to-day. 

Bat  Christ  shall  rise  te-morrow  I 


Though  hearts  brood  o’er  the  past,  our  eyas 
With  smiling  futures  glisten  I 
For,  lo  I  our  day  bursts  on  the  skies  I 
Lean  out  your  souls  and  listen  I 
The  world  rolls  Freedom’s  radiant  way. 

And  ripens  with  her  sorrow  : 

Deep  hearts !  who  bear  the  cross  to-day. 

Shall  wear  the  crown  to-morrow. 

Oh  youth  I  flame  earnest,  still  aspire. 

With  energies  immortal  I 
To  many  a  heaven  of  desire. 

Our  yearning  opes  a  portal  I 
And  though  age  wearies  by  the  way. 

And  hearts  break  in  the  furrow. 

We’ll  sow  the  golden  grain  to-day — 

The  harvest  comes  to-morrow. 

Build  up  heroic  lives,  and  all 
Be  like  a  sheathen  sabre. 

Ready  to  flash  out  at  God’s  call 
Oh,  chivalry  of  labor  t 
Triumph  and  Toil  are  twins  ;  and  aye 
Joy  suns  the  cloud  of  sorrow  ; 

And  ’tis  the  martyrdom  to-day 
Brings  victory  to-morrow. 

MANVFACTVRB  OF  RUBBER  SHOES. 

CoNTKART  to  the  general  impression.  India- 
rubber,  in  the  process  of  manufacturing,  is  not 
melted,  but  is  passed  through  heated  iron  rol¬ 
lers,  the  heaviest  of  which  weigh  twenty  tons, 
and  thus  worked  or  kneaded  as  dough  is  at  a 
bakery.  The  rubber  is  nearly  all  procured 
from  the  month  of  the  Amazon,  in  Brazil,  to 
which  point  it  is  sent  from  the  interior.  Its 
form,  upon  arrival,  is  that  of  a  jug  or  pouch,  as 
the  natives  use  clay  moulds  of  that  shape,  which 
they  repeatedly  dip  into  the  liquid  caoutchouc 
until  a  coating  of  the  desired  thickness  accu¬ 
mulates,  when  the  clay  is  broken  and  emptied 
out.  The  rubber,  after  being  washed,  chopped 
fine,  and  rolled  to  a  putty-like  consistency,  is 
mixed  with  a  compound  of  metallic  substances, 
principally  white-lead  and  sulphur,  to  give  it 
body  or  firmness.  Those  sheets  designed  for 
the  soles  of  shoes,  are  passed  under  rollers  hav¬ 
ing  a  diamond  figured  surface.  From  these  the 
soles  are  cut  by  hand,  and  the  several  pieces 
required  to  perfect  the  shoe,  are  put  together 
by  females  on  a  last.  The  natural  adhesion  of 
the  rubber  joins  the  seams.  The  shoes  are  next 
varnished  and  baked  in  an  oven  capable  of  hold¬ 
ing  about  two  thousand  pairs  and  heated  to 
about  three  hundred  degrees,  where  they  remain 
seven  or  eight  hours.  This  is  called  the  “  vul¬ 
canizing  ”  process,  by  which  the  rubber  is  har¬ 
dened.  A  large  quantity  of  cotton  cloth  and 
cotton  flannel,  is  used  to  line  shoes,  and  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  surface  qf  the  rubber  while  it  is  yet 
in  sheets.  Not  a  particle  of  any  of  these  mate¬ 
rials  is  lost.  The  scraps  of  rubber  are  re¬ 
melted  and  the  bits  of  cloth  are  chopped 
up  with  a  small  quantity  of  rubber  and 
rolled  out  into  a  substance  resembling  paste¬ 
board,  to  form  the  inner  sole.  The  profits  of 
this  business  have  been  somewhat  curtailed  of 
late  by  the  prevailing  high  price  of  rubber, 
which  has  varied  within  a  year  from  twenty  to 
sixty  cents  cents  per  pound.  The  demand,  how-, 
ever,  is  very  large.  A  species  of  rubber-shoe 
lined  with  flannel  is  extensively  used  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  as  a  substitute  for  the  lea¬ 
thern  shoe. — J^mal  of  Commerce. 


Grahxar. — We  lately  met  a  grammarian,  who 
had  just  made  a  tour  through  the  mines,  conju¬ 
gating,  or,  rather,  cogitating  thus :  “  Positive, 
mine,  comparative,  miner,  superlative,  minus 
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TUB  GREAT  BEI.!,  OF  MOSCOW. 

Close  to  the  tower  of  Ivan  Veliki,  and 
reared  on  a  massive  pedestal  of  granite,  stands 
the  mighty  bell,  most  ju^tly  named  “  the  Mo¬ 
narch  ”  {Czar  Kolokol),  for  no  other  in  the 
world  may  dispute  its  sovereignty.  It  was  cast 
by  the  command  of  the  empress  Anne,  in  1730, 
and  bears  her  figure  in  flowing  robes  upon  its 
surface,  beneath  which  is  a  deep  border  of  flow¬ 
ers.  It  is  said  that  the  tower  in  which  it  orig¬ 
inally  hung  was  burnt,  in  1737,  and  its  fall  bu¬ 
ried  the  enormous  mass  deep  in  the  earth,  and 
broke  a  huge  fragment  from  it.  There  it  lay 
for  many  years,  visited  in  its  subterraneous 
abode  by  the  enterprising  traveler  only,  and 
carefully  guarfed  by  a  Russian  sentinel.  In 
the  spring  of  1837,  exactly  a  century  after  it 
fell,  the  emperor  Nicholas  caused  it  to  be  re¬ 
moved,  and,  rightly  deeming  it  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  wonders  of  this  wondrous  city,  placed 
it  upon  its  present  pedestal,  with  the  broken 
fragment  beside  it.  The  fracture  took  place 
just  above  the  bordering  of  flowers  that  runs 
round  the  bell,  and  this  piece  is  about  six  feet 
high  and  three  feet  wide.  The  height  of  the 
whole  bell  is  twenty-one  feet  three  inches,  and 
twenty-two  feet  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  it 
is  in  no  part  less  than  three  inches  in  thickness. 
Seen  from  even  a  short  distance,  surrShnded  as 
it  is  on  all  sides  by  objects  on  such  an  immense 
scale,  with  the  lofty  Ivan  Veliki  towering  im¬ 
mediately  behiud  it,  the  impression  of  its  mag¬ 
nitude  is  by  no  means  striking  :  it  is  only  when 
the  spectator  comes  near  t«  it,  and  stands  beside 


the  broken  fragment  of  this  metal  mountain,  or 
descends  the  stairs  that  lead  beneath  it  and 
looks  up  into  its  capacious  cavern,  that  he  be¬ 
comes  sensible  of  its  enormous  bulk.  This 
giant  communicator  of  sound  has  been  conse¬ 
crated  as  a  chapel,  and  the  entrance  to  it  is  by 
an  iron  gate,  and  down  a  few  steps  that  descend 
into  a  cavity  formed  by  the  wall  and  the  exca¬ 
vation  under  it. 

The  “Czar  Kolokol”  is  highly  venerated, 
for  the  religious  feelings  of  the  people  were 
called  into  action  when  it  was  cast,  and  every 
one  who  had  a  fraction  of  the  precious  metals 
threw  into  the  melting  mass  some  offering  of 
either  silver  or  gold  ;  the  decorative  parts  of 
it  are  in  low  relief,  and  badly  executed.  The 
largest  bell  in  France,  that  of  Rouen,  weighs 
but  thirty-six  thousand  pounds ;  the  famous 
“  Tom  ”  of  Lincoln,  in  England,  cast  in  1610, 
and  afterward  cracked,  was  not  quite  ten  thou¬ 
sand  pounds,  though  the  new  one  is  somewhat 
larger  ;  the  great  fire-bell  in  the  tower  of  the 
city-hall  at  New  York  is  only  about  twenty-one 
thousand  pounds ;  but  the  bell  of  the  Krem¬ 
lin  weighs  between  three  and  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds  I  The  value  of  this  mass  of 
metal,  estimated  from  the  present  price  of 
copper,  must  be  upward  of  a  million  and  a  half 
of  dollars.  Bells,  as  well  as  everything  else 
connected  in  the  remotest  degree  with  eccle¬ 
siastical  purposes,  are  held  in  great  respect  by 
the  Russian  people,  but  that  of  the  Kremlin  is 
recommended  to  especial  veneration  by  the 
name  of  the  “  Eternal  Bell.” 

The  tower  of  han  Veliki  (John  the  Great) 


is  a  most  singular  building  ;  rising  without  or. 
nament  of  any  kind  to  the  height  of  more  than 
two  hundred  feet,  surmounted  by  a  gilded  dome, 
upon  which,  as  on  all  the  other  gilded  domes  of 
the  Kremlin  (about  sixty  in  number),  the  cross 
is  displayed  above  the  crescent.  This  tower, 
the  loftiest  and  most  remarkable  in  Moscow,  is 
the  campanile  to  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  the 
Magician.  The  summit  is  gained  by  a  good 
staircase,  and  the  view  from  each  story,  which 
serves  as  a  belfry,  stimulates  the  visitor  to 
renew  his  exertions  to  reach  the  top.  In  the 
first  of  these  stories  hangs,  in  solitary  grandeur 
a  bell,  which,  but  for  the  mightier  one  below, 
would  appear  tremendous.  It  weighs  sixty-four 
tuns  ;  it  is  consequently  four  times  as  heavy  as 
the  famous  bell  of  Rouen,  and  six  times  that 
of  the  city-hall  in  New  York.  To  ring  it  is,  of 
course,  impossible  :  even  to  toll  it  requires  the 
united  strength  of  three  men,  who,  pulling  with 
seperate  ropes,  swing  the  vast  clapper  round, 
making  it  strike  the  bell  in  three  different  pla¬ 
ces.  Standing  under  it,  and  with  his  arm 
stretched  out  above  his  head,  the  traveler,  even 
if  a  tall  man,  will  fail  to  touch  the  top.  In  the 
belfry  above  that  in  which  this  is  suspended  are 
two  other  bells  of  far  smaller,  but  still  of  im¬ 
mense  proportions;  and  above  these  are  forty 
or  fifty  more,  which  diminish  in  size  in  each 
tier  successively.  The  tones  of  these  various 
bells  are  said  to  be  very  beautiful. 

A  superior  dexterity  in  casting  m^-tals,  tra¬ 
ditionally  preserved  in  this  part  of  the  earth 
from  the  earliest  times,  is  proved  by  the  bells 
now  hanging  in  this  tower,  which  wers  ca 
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Boon  after  the  erection  of  the  church,  in  1600. 
The  largest,  described  above,  is  held  so  sacred, 
that  it  is  sounded  but  three  times  a  year,  and 
then  alone ;  the  others  are  rung  all  together, 
and  an  extraordinary  noise  they  must  make : 
but  this  din  and  jumble  of  sounds  is  that  which 
is  most  pleasing  to  Russian  ears  I  On  Easter 
eve  a  deathlike  silence  reigns  in  all  the  streets, 
until  on  a  sudden,  at  midnight,  the  thunders  of 
the  guns  of  the  Kremlin,  and  the  uproar  of  its 
bells,  supported  by  those  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  other  churches,  are  heard.  The  streets 
and  chnrch-towers  are  illuminated,  and  a  dense 
throng  of  four  hundred  thousand  people  seems 
inspired  with  but  one  thought  and  feeling :  with 
mutual  felicitations  and  embraces,  all  repeat 
the  words  “  Christ  is  risen,”  and  all  evince  joy 
at  the  glad  tidings. — Sears'  Illustrated  Russia. 


THE  PHILOSOPHT  OF  ASTRONOMY. 

BT  BUIUKL  KLUOTt  COIIS. 

"  For  I  can  never  think  of  banding  over  to  the  stars 
tb«  office  of  Deit/  to  produce  effecU  and  to  preserve  or>  : 
der.'^ — Kkples. 

It  is  remarkable  that  there  never  has  been 
but  one  attempted  explanation  of  the  cause  of 
the  orderly  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
though  this  one  idea  in  the  succession  of  ages 
has  been  variously  modified. 

The  most  ancient  astronomers,  well  persuaded 
in  their  minds  that  there  could  exist  no  mechan¬ 
ism  which  moved  the  spheres,  as  one  wheel  by 
its  gearing  into  another  communicates  its 
motion  ;  that  there  were  no  tracks  walled  in 
and  made  permanent  to  serve  as  rolling  planes 
for  the  stars ;  and  that  the  movements  of  the 
planets,  though  free  in  space,  were  regulated 
with  perfect  wisdom,  considered  the  spheres  as 
living  beings,  possessing  the  power  of  locomo¬ 
tion,  and  being  endowed  with  intelligence,  far 
surpassing  human  intelligence,  to  direct  their 
flight  in  their  ceaseless  rounds. 

Aristotle  believed  that  the  planets  were  ani¬ 
mated.  He  taught  that  every  star  had  an  im¬ 
mortal  intelligence  by  which  it  governed  its 
own  movement.  This  idea  can  be  traced  far¬ 
ther  back  than  the  time  of  Aristotle ;  and 
flfteen  hundred  years  after  that  date  the  subtile 
Doctor  Scott  wrote  :  Si  astra  non  sunt  ant- 
mata,  id  est  ereditum  esse  potius  guam  demon¬ 
stratum” — in  English,  it  may  be  believed,  but 
it  cannot  be  proved  that  the  stars  are  not  living 
beings. 

Kepler’s  opinion  on  the  subject  has  been  much 
ridiculed,  as  if  he  stood  alone  a  believer  in  this 
idea.  He  but  boldly  taught  the  long  prevail¬ 
ing  hyjmthesis  that  the  worlds  were  living  be¬ 
ings  ;  but  be  considered  tticm  as  living  beings 
devoid  of  intelligence  and  subject  to  certain 
mechanical  laws. 

A  distingnished  naturalist  of  the  present  day 
(Oken)  says,  “  the  world  itself  is  alive,  and  con. 
tinnes  only  because  of  its  life.”  So  Professor 
Nichol:  “It  is  said  by  some  that  matter  is 
dead  ;  what,  then,  is  life  ?”  Again :  “  Look, 
then,”  continues  Professor  Nichol,  “  at  that  re¬ 
mote  Uranus  bending  with  life-like  obedience 
towards  the  son,  and  read  there  the  truth  that 
in  the  sun’s  essence  there  is  an  energy  to  draw 
the  planets  towards  home  as  an  ever  active  and 
not  a  whit  less  intelligible  than  any  other  eon- 
eeivable  exercise  of  will.” — Contemplations  of 
the  Solar  System,  pp.  62. 

It  is  true  that  few  modern  astronomers  pre- 1 


sent  the  idea  so  plainly  and  distinctly  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  Nichol  does  in  this  preceding  extract 
from  his  verbose  treatise.  It  is  not  generally 
said  that  the  sun,  for  instance,  as  a  whole,  as 
one  sphere,  is  an  intelligent  animal.  The  mod¬ 
erns  give  to  each  atom  of  the  sphere  a  living, 
active,  and  discerning  power.  They  give  ani¬ 
mation  and  knowledge  to  every  particle  of  star 
dust,  so  that  the  smallest  division  of  a  world 
knows  of  the  presence  of  its  kindred  atom,  and 
each  atom,  in  mysterious  instinct,  with  wonder¬ 
ful  power,  draws  near  to  other  atoms.  Intelli¬ 
gence  and  power  which  anciently  were  the  at¬ 
tributes  of  spheres  have  been  taken  from  them 
as  integral  beings  to  vivify  aud  empower  each 
particle  of  the  dust  of  which  they  are  composed. 
Nay,  further  ;  The  life  of  each  separate  atom 
makes  up  a  general  life  for  the  sphere.  Asso¬ 
ciated  atoms  composing  a  world  have  given  to 
them  a  sort  of  common  life  ;  the  aggregate  par¬ 
ticle,  operating  by  means  of  a  centre  as  the 
heart  of  the  animated  being,  which,  as  a  whole, 
knows  and  attracts  “  as  if  all  the  matter  was 
condensed  in  a  central  point.” — {Herschel.) 

The  sun,  ninety-five  millions  of  miles  away, 
without  any  medium  of  communication,  knows 
of  the  existence  and  directs  the  motion  of  this 
earth.  Further  still,  the  life,  power,  activity, 
and  influence  of  the  central  luminary  extends, 
according  to  Laplace,  some  tens  of  millions  of 
miles. 

So  alive,  so  intelligent,  and  so  powerful  is 
matter  that  by  its  own  attributes  it  forms  itself 
into  spheres. 

“Laplace  and  some  other  advocates  of  the 
life  of  matter  do  not  admit  any  necessity  for  a 
God ;  but  by  others  it  is  supposed  that  the  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  a  power  to  originate  matter 
is  necessary,  but  matter,  having  been  created 
and  endowed  with  its  life,  (laws,)  matter  itself 
will  create  a  universe  by  its  own  action,  so  that 
God  may  give  himself  up  to  undisturbed  re¬ 
pose.” — Hitchcock's  Geology. 

Newton  stands  almost  alone  on  a  higher  phil¬ 
osophy  of  the  movements  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  He  most  distinctly  and  implicitly  dis¬ 
claims  the  atheistical  philosophy. 

“  It  is  incredible,”  says  he  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Bentley,  “  that  inanimate  brute  matter  should 
operate  upon  and  affect  other  matter,  which  it 
must  do  if  gravitation  in  the  sense  of  Epicurus 
be  essential  and  inherent  in  it ;  and  this  is  the 
reason  why  I  desire  you  would  not  ascribe  it 
to  me.” 

What  was  this  sense  in  which  the  Epicurians 
regarded  matter  that  Newton  disclaimed  in  such 
emphatic  words?  The  Epicurian  philosophy 
was  material  and  atheistical.  According  to 
their  philosophy  the  occult  properties,  (vir¬ 
tues,)  or,  in  other  words,  the  life  of  matter, 
gave  the  forms  and  fashion  of  this  universe. 

“  This  sect,”  says  Dr.  Keil,  “  explain  motion 
by  the  elementary  virtues  and  occult  properties 
of  matter,  such  as  sympathies,  antipathies,  at¬ 
tractions,  repulsions,  and  the  like.” 

“  These  atheists,”  writes  Dr.  Cudworth,  “  as¬ 
signed  no  cause  for  motion,  and  to  avoid  a  God 
they  ventured  to  attribute  perfect  understand¬ 
ing,  will,  appetite,  and  self-moving  power  to 
senseless  matter. 

The  Epicurian  atheism  which  Newton  dis¬ 
claimed  has  been  fastened  to  the  “  Newtonian 
Philosophy”  by  the  successors  of  the  great  as¬ 
tronomer.  La  Lande  says  : — 

“  For  myself  I  think  with  M.  de  Maupertuis, 
(the  first  continental  convert  to  the  theory  of 
gravitation,)  and  with  the  greater  part  of  Eng¬ 
lish  philosophers,  that  attraction  depends  on  an 
essential  property,  (jtropriete  intrinsique)  Of 
matter.” 


Newton  asked  himself  some  serious  questions: 
— “  How  can  a  property  of  the  matter  of  the 
earth  have  its  field  of  activity  in  the  moon  ? 
How  can  a  body  exert  a  power  where  it  is  not  ?” 
Most  inconclusive  is  the  answer  of  Mr.  Stewart 
to  this  scepticism  of  Newton : — 

“  We  can,”  says  Stewart,  “  as  readily  con¬ 
ceive  of  matter  acting  on  matter  at  a  distance, 
as  of  matter  acting  on  other  mutter  in  contact 
with  it.” 

This  is  most  true.  But  the  argument  docs 
not  touch  the  point  at  issue.  Newton  did  not 
believe  that  matter  afar  off  or  close  at  hand 
could  influence  other  matter.  He  taught  that 
every  particle  moved  because  of  “the  spirit¬ 
ual,”  because  of  present  power  emanating  from 
God.  Newton  saw  the  tendency  of  the  theory 
that  matter  wielded  a  power,  and  be  told  his 
friend  Pemberton,  that  when  this  speculation 
became  the  settled  theory  of  philosophy  all 
opening  for  the  advance  of  the  human  mind 
would  be  closed. — Pemberton's  Account  of  the 
JVewtonian  Philosophy. 

Plato  taught  the  true  philosophy  of  motion. 
He  considered  the  translation  of  a  body  in 
space  (that  is,  motion)  as  patsive.  He  recog¬ 
nized  the  spiritual  an  ever  active  power,  above, 
beyond,  and  over  the  matter  which  is  moved. 
He  believed  that  the  universe  shows  the  power 
of  God  continually  impressing  on  the  worlds 
their  motion. 

On  the  Platonic  idea  the  true  philosophy  of 
the  solar  system  will  rest.  There  is  no  life, 
power,  will,  or  intelligence  in  brute  matter. 
One  sphere  is  not  in  its  place  because  dragged 
thither  by  another  sphere.  A  stone  does  not 
approach  the  centre  of  the  earth  because  the 
live  body  of  the  earth  has  power  over  it.  The 
cause  of  motion  is  not  a  property  of  matter. 
Power  does  not  reside  in  the  materials  of  the 
universe. 

What,  then,  is  this  power?  It  lies — 

“  Beneath  the  veil  of  obdurate  woof, 

Whose  dim  folds  perpetually  do  stir, 

But  never  rise.” 

Tell  me,  when  you  will  raise  your  hand,  by 
what  power  the  limb  is  lifted  up?  W«  know 
only  that  power  is,  that  it  comes  from  the  hu¬ 
man  will,  and  not  from  the  hand  which  is  raised 
up. 

We  know  a  planet  moves  through  space.  We 
know  also  that  it  is  moved  by  a  power  not  re¬ 
siding  in  the  world — that  it  is  moved  by  a  power 
which  is  not  the  attribute  of  senseless  matter. 
It  is  from  the  volition  of  God. 

Names  in  themselves  are  nothing.  The  power 
which  determines  the  position  of  worlds  may  be 
gravitation,  and  the  nature  of  the  power  remain 
unchanged.  But.  the  word  “  gravitation”  has 
very  close  associations  with  the  philosophy  of 
Epicurus ;  it  is  suggestive,  too  often,  only  of 
the  life  and  power  of  matter. 

We  are  gratified  here  in  recording  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  an  eminent  mathematician  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  : — 

“  JVeither  myself  nor  any  intelligent  astron¬ 
omer  of  my  acquaintance  believes  that  the  sun 
attracts  the  earth.  We  use  the  word  ‘  attrac¬ 
tion’  as  a  convenient  statement  of  the  direction 
of  the  force.  Force  is  spiritual.  Consciousness 
thus  decides  this  question  at  once.” 

Why  do  not  astronomers,  then,  see  that  this, 
the  true  Newtonian  philosophy,  is  distinctly 
stated  in  the  text-books  of  the  sciences? 

Astronomy  should  ascend  one  step  nearer  to 
the  Supreme  Being,  by  teaching  that  power  is 
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not  an  essential  attribute  of  matter ;  that  there 
is  a  cause  for  the  motion  of  worlds  not  residing 
in  the  dust  of  which  they  are  composed  ;  that 
the  sphere  which  rolls  through  space  has  no 
controlling  influence  on  the  motion  of  other 
worlds.  Cause  and  effect  should  be  separated, 
should  be  thrown  as  wide  apart  in  philosophy 
as  they  are  in  practical  life.  The  human  body 
and  the  life  of  the  body,  matter  and  that  which 
moves  matter,  the  planets  and  the  power  which 
gives  postiton  to  the  planets,  are  no  more  one 
and  the  same  thing  than  is  God,  the  creator, 
and  man,  the  created,  one  and  the  same! 

M.  Bailly  said  :  “  La  folie  de  Vhomme  a  tou- 
jours  ete  de  vouloir  penetrer  les  premieres  rai¬ 
sons  de  la  nature,  qui  seront  toujours  ineon- 
7tues.”  It  is  the  wisdom  of  man,  however,  to 
bold  with  a  firm  and  constant  grasp  those 
things  which  he  clearly  knows.  He  should  not 
permit  astronomical  science  to  confound  the 
distinction,  which  common  sense  acknowledges, 
between  a  world  which  is  moved  and  the  power 
by  which  the  world  is  translated  through  the 
realms  of  space. 

We  have  been  led  to  this  course  of  remark  by 
the  consideration  of  the  nebular  speculation  of 
Laplace,  which,  it  has  been  recently  asserted,  is 
favored  by  American  astronomers. 

A  mere  description  of  this  theory  shows  it  is 
to  be  a  branch  of  the  Epicurean  atheism.  We 
will  take  the  description  from  a  believer  in  the 
hypothesis : — 

“  The  assemblage  of  stars  that  form  our  pre¬ 
sent  solar  system  was  at  first  one  of  those  mys¬ 
terious  nebulae  which  we  see  floating  in  space. 
But  the  development  begins.  A  principle  of 
concentration  counterbalances  the  unlimited 
expansion,  and  brings  the  particles  nearer  to¬ 
gether,  and  grasps  them  in  a  spheroidal  mass. 
•  •  •  The  gaseous  spheroid  then  resolves 
itself  into  local  agglomerations,  which  separate 
from  each  other  into  distinct  spheres,  either  by 
the  successive  separations  of  separate  layers  of 
the  sun’s  atmosphere  or  in  virtue  of  some  other 
property  of  matter.”  •  •  • 

Does  not  this  resemble  the  philosophy  of  Epi¬ 
curus  ?  Does  it  not  clothe  matter  with  power, 
with  attractions  and  repulsion,  which,  in  the 
place  of  a  God,  form,  fashion,  and  maintain  the 
universe?  We  do  not  impute  atheism  to  the 
supporters  of  the  nebular  hypothesis.  Far  from 
it.  There  are  men  who  ineline  to  the  hypothe¬ 
sis  (and  we  speak  from  personal  knowledge)  who 
reverence  and  adore  the  Supreme  Being.  We 
have  alluded  to  the  origin  and  tendency  of  the 
speculation  because  its  origin  is  from  rank  athe¬ 
ism  ;  because  its  tendency  is  to  produce  the 
philosophy  given  to  the  world  in  that  notorious 
book,  “  The  Vestiges  of  dreation  because  it 
conceals,  under  the  philosophic  terms  of  the 
Epicureans,  (“  sympathies,  antipathies,  attrac¬ 
tions,  repulsions,”  and  the  like,)  the  actual 
being  and  constant  presence  of  Him  of  whom 
alone  the  stars  should  declare  the  glory. 

A  Novel  Explosion. — On  the  24th  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  (the  eighth  day  of  the  siege  of  Sevastapol,) 
we  had  another  explosion  on  our  right  at¬ 
tack.  The  story  has  an  air  of  Munchausen 
about  it,  and  if  the  facts  were  not  well  known, 
I  should  have  some  scruples  in  telling  it.  An 
eight-inch  gun  had  just  been  loaded  with  a 
live  shell,  and  the  match  was  applied  to  fire  it 
off.  At  that  moment  one  of  the  enemy’s  shells 
entered  the  gun,  and  the  two  shells  exploding, 
burst  the  gun.  Every  man  in  the  battery  was 
more  or  less  hurt  Some  were  killed. 


SIR  MARTIN  FROBISHER. 

Tue  world  is  indebted  for  all  its  valuable 
knowledge  to  a  few  hopeful  and  indomitable 
spirits,  who,  in  their  day  and  generation,  were 
the  objects  of  much  ridicule  and  persecution — 
the  “  Knights  de  la  Mancha’^  of  the  age  they 
lived  in.  It  is  a  blessed  consideration,  that 
satire  and  contempt,  persecution  and  stripes, 
only  stimulate,  not  imprison,  true  genius. 
Faith  is  an  essential  element  of  genius.  By  its 
aid  it  penetrates  all  mists,  reaches  all  heights, 
compasses  all  possibilities,  and  predicates  the 
true,  which  the  eyes  of  the  million  see  not,  and 
the  lips  of  the  million  deny.  “  Wisdom  is  hid¬ 
den  with  the  few.” 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  a  seer,  and 
foretold  somewhat  that  has  come  to  pass.  He 
also  rendered  very  important  service  to  the 
world  by  his  various  voyages  of  discovery  along 
the  shores  of  the  western  hemisphere,  as  we 
shall  see. 

It  is  matter  of  much  regret  that  the  early  his¬ 
tory  of  most  of  these  ancient  navigators  is  so 
obscure  and  uncertain.  It  is  often  difficult  to 
say,  with  any  preciseness,  where  or  when  they 
were  born  ;  and  the  record  of  their  death  is  often 
no  more  than  that  of  their  birth.  From  what 
we  can  discover,  it  seems  that  Sir  Martin  Fro¬ 
bisher  was  bom  near  Doncaster,  England,  about 
1536,  and  that  he  commenced  his  voyages  of 
discovery  about  1576,  or  at  the  age  of  forty. 
He  must  have  become  interested  in  these  mat¬ 
ters  very  young,  for  the  celebrated  chronicler, 
Hakluyt,  tells  us  that  “  he  had  been  fifteen 
years  on  this  enterprise  before  he  was  able  to 
set  out  on  it.”  Not  only  Hakluyt,  but  Camden, 
Stow,  and  Speed,  have  briefly  noticed  the  voy¬ 
ages  of  Frobisher.  We  shall  transcribe  what 
Stow  says  of  him,  entire  ;  for,  meagre  as  it  is, 
it  seems  to  embrace  all  that  is  known  of  him. 

“  Martin  Frobusher,  borne  neere  Doncaster, 
in  Yorkeshire,  in  bis  youth  gaue  himselfe  to 
Nauigation,  hee  was  the  first  Englishman  thati 
discoured  the  North  way  to  Chino,  and  Cathaj,  i 


and  at  his  first  disconrie  of  the  way  to  Cathay 
at  which  time  for  tryall  of  what  hee  could  find 
there,  brought  thence  a  black  soft  stone  like 
sea  coale,  supposed  to  be  gold,  or  silner  Oare 
&  in  that  perswasion  made  two  senerall  voy¬ 
ages  againe  to  Cathaye,  bringing  with  them 
great  quantitie  of  the  sayd  supposed  Oare,  the 
which  after  due  tryali  &  much  expence  prooued 
not  worth  any  thing,  neither  fit  for  any  vse,  a 
great  quantity  of  which  stuffe  was  layed  in  the 
nursery  at  Darford,  no  man  regarding  it :  hee 
was  vice-admirall  to  Sir  Francis  Drake,  at  the 
winning  of  Saint  Domingo,  Saint  lago,  Carthw- 
I  gena,  and  Saint  Angnstino. 

Hee  did  great  seruice  in  the  yeere  one  thou¬ 
sand  Hue  hundred  eightie  and  eight,  vpon  the 
inuincible  Spanish  Armado,  for  which  he  was 
Knighted,  after  that  hee  was  General  of  tenne 
ships,  to  keepe  Brest  hauen  in  Britaine,  where 
the  Spaniardes  neere  thereunto  had  strongly 
fortified  themselues,  in  whose  extirpation  hee  did 
special  seruice  by  Sea  and  Laud,  and  was  thbre 
shotte  into  the  side  with  a  Musket,  the  wounde 
not  mortall,  he  lined  vntill  hee  came  to  Plim- 
month,  through  the  negligence  of  his  surgeon 
that  onely  tooke  out  the  Bullet,  not  sufficiently 
searched  the  Wound,  to  take  out  the  Bombaste 
stmeke  in  with  the  shotte  the  sore  festered, 
whereof  hee  dyed,  k  was  buried  in  Plimmouth, 
hee  was  very  valiant,  yet  harsh  &,  violent.” 

The  account  of  Speed  is  still  more  brief,  and 
is  as  follows : — 

“  For  tho  searching  and  vnsatisfied  spirits  of 
the  English,  to  the  great  glory  of  our  Nation, 
could  not  be  contained  within  the  bankes  of 
the  Mediterranean  or  Leuant  Seas,  but  that 
they  passed  farre,  towards  both  the  Articke  and 
Antarticke  Poles,  inlarging  their  trades  into 
the  West  and  East  Indies ;  to  the  search  of 
whose  passages,  that  worthy  Sea  Captaine  Sir 
Martin  Furbusher,  made  Saile  into  the  North- 
East  Seas,  farre  farther  then  any  man  before 
him  had  euer  done,  giuing  to  these  parts  the 
name  of  Queene  Elizabeths  Foreland. 
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“  The  next  yeere  hee  attempted  thirty  leagues 
further,  when  finding  Gold  Ore  (as  was  thought) 
and  taking  a  man,  woman,  and  child,  of  the 
Sanage  Catayes,  he  returned  in  England ;  but 
as  his  gold  prooued  drosse,  so  these  liued  not 
long,  neither  turned  that  discouery  to  any  great 
profit,  though  it  was  againe  the  third  time  as- 
saled  by  himself,  and  since  by  other  most  fam¬ 
ous  Nauigators,  the  Northwest  by  Englishmen 
being  lately  descried,  to  bee  Seas  more  safe, 
and  the  passages  of  farre  better  hope.” 

Sir  Martin  had  the  entire  confidence  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  and  for  his  gallant  deeds  in  the  defence 
of  her  kingdom  against  the  famous  Spanish 
Armada,  was  honored  with  knighthood. 


DEATH  OF  MRS.  ALEX  A-tlDER  HAMILTOIV. 

The  decease  of  this  venerable  and  distin¬ 
guished  lady  occurred  in  the  city  of  Washing¬ 
ton  on  Thursday,  November  9.  Her  remains 
have  been  brought  to  this  city,  of  which  for 
many  years  she  was  an  honored  resident,  and 
interred,  with  funeral  solemnities,  at  Trinity 
Church. 

Elizabeth  Hamilton  was  the  daughter  of 
Philip  Schuyler,  the  American  Revolutionary 
General,  and  was  born  in  Albany,  in  1758. 
She  accordingly  lacked  but  four  years  of  the 
completion  of  a  century  of  existence.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-two  she  was'married  to  General 
Alexander  Hamilton,  who  at  that  time  was  one 
of  General  Washington’s  Guards,  with  the  rank 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel.  She  survived  her  hus¬ 
band  a  little  more  than  fifty  years.  After  the 
fatal  event  which  terminated  his  life,  she  re¬ 
mained  for  several  years  in  New  York,  devoting 
herself  to  acts  of  benevolence  ;  and,  while  she 
commanded  the  grateful  veneration  of  the  poor, 
was  regarded  with  profound  esteem  by  all 
classes  of  society.  Of  late  years,  Mrs.  Hamil¬ 
ton  had  resided  with  a  daughter  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  where,  although  abstaining  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  from  general  society,  she  was  the  centre 
of  a  devoted  circle  of  friends,  and  the  object  of 
universal  admiration,  as  well  as  a  genuine  lady 
of  the  old  school,  and  a  noble  specimen  of  a 
past  century.  A  correspondent  of  the  Boston 
Transcript,  about  a  year  ago,  published  the 
following  incident : — 

“  Some  there  are  who  may  recollect  her  on  a 
visit  to  Boston,  we  think,  more  than  ten  years 
ago.  It  so  happened,  that  a  horticultural  cele¬ 
bration  was  almut  to  take  place  at  Faneuil 
Hall,  and  this  distinguished  lady  was  invited 
and  placed  in  the  desk,  by  the  s  de  of  the  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  institution.  There  were  clergy¬ 
men  and  other  dignitaries;  but  she  was  the 
only  woman  admitted  on  the  platform.  In  the 
course  of  various  addresses  made  from  the 
table  below,  richly  loaded  with  fiowers,  fruits, 
etc.,  Webster  arose,  and  begged  leave  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  the  daughter  of  General  Schuyler 
and  the  widow  of  General  Hamilton  was  then 
present ;  and,  with  his  own  happy  and  thrilling 
reminiscence,  he  dwelt  on  the  departed. 

“  Mrs.  Hamilton  laid  aside  her  black  bonnet, 
and  arose.  All  was  silent  attention ;  those 
who  sat  near  enough  could  read'the  tender  and 
touching  emotions  of  her  countenance.  She 
turned  to  the  President  and  addressed  him. 
He  immediately,  in  a  graceful  and  appropriate 
manner,  uttered  the  sentiments  she  expressed 
to  him,  and  requested  him  to  make  known. 
When  she  left  the  desk  and  descended  to  the 
aisle,  there  was  something  truly  congenial  to  our 
republic,  and  beautiful,  in  the  simplicity  of  her 
manner,  and  the  respect  shown  to  her  in  our 
national  hall.  No  one  moved,  but  all  silently 
waited.  She  walked  through  the  aisle,  attend¬ 
ed  by  one  or  two  friends,  bowing  almost  imper¬ 


ceptibly  from  one  side  to  the  other  to  the  mul¬ 
titude,  expressing  her  feelings  by  her  counte¬ 
nance.  Her  simple  and  unpretending  manner, 
and  the  silent,  respectful  homage  of  the  people, 
seemed  to  contain  a  clear  and  beautiful  demon¬ 
stration  of  republican  truth  and  sincerity.” 

A  letter  from  a  gentleman  in  New  York  to 
his  friend  in  Boston,  written  on  the  22d  of  Au¬ 
gust,  1851,  thus  speaks  of  Mrs.  Hamilton  while 
a  resident  of  this  city : — 

“  She  is  now  ninety-four  years  of  age,  and  is 
in  fine  health  and  spirits.  On  my  return  from 
Fort  Lee,  to-day,  I  received  a  letter  from  her, 
containing  a  request  that  I  would  call  and  see 
her.  The  letter  was  written  in  as  clear  and 
steady  a  hand  as  if  she  were  not  more  than  fifty. 
I  received  several  letters  from  her  last  winter, 
dated  from  Washington,  written  in  the  same 
way.  This  letter  was  dated  August  20, 1851. 
She  was  to  be  found,  she  informed  me,  at  Mr. 
Schuyler’s,  in  Laight  street,  in  this  city.  I 
called  this  afternoon  to  see  her,  and  think  of 
my  surprise  in  finding  that  she  had  taken  the 
cars  for  Connecticut  only  an  hour  before.  She 
told  me  in  her  last  interview  that  her  husband 
wrote  the  outline  of  his  papers  in  the  Federal¬ 
ist  on  board  of  one  of  the  North  River  sloops, 
while  on  his  way  to  Albany,  a  journey  (or  ra¬ 
ther  a  voyage)  which,  in  those  days,  usually 
occupied  a  week ;  and  that  public  business  so 
occupied  his  time,  that  he  was  compelled  to  d  > 
much  of  his  studying  and  writing  while  travel¬ 
ing.” 

Before  her  marriage,  and  a  short  time  previ¬ 
ous  to  the  execution  of  Major  Andre,  General 
Hamilton  wrote  her  the  following  letter,  ex¬ 
pressive  of  his  dissent  to  the  harsh  decision  of 
the  court-martial  which  sentenced  him : — 

Hud  QctRTKRS  of  tbi  Armt.) 

Tappas,  Oct  a,  1780.  { 

•  •  *  •  Poor  Andre  suffers  to-day. 

Everything  that  is  amiable  in  virtue,  in  forti¬ 
tude,  in  delicate  sentiment  and  accomplished 
manners  plead  for  him ;  but  hard-hearted  poli¬ 
cy  calls  for  a  sacrifice.  He  must  die.  I  send 
you  my  account  of  Arnold’s  affair;  and,  to 
justify  myself  to  your  sentiments,  I  must  in¬ 
form  you  that  I  urged  a  compliance  with  An¬ 
dre’s  request  to  be  shot :  and  I  do  not  think  it 
would  have  an  ill  effect.  But  some  people  are 
only  sensible  to  motives  of  policy,  and  some¬ 
times,  from  a  narrow  disposition,  mistake  it. 

When  Andre’s  tale  comes  to  be  told,  and 
present  resentment  is  over,  the  refusing  him 
the  privilege  of  choosing  the  manner  of  his 
death,  will  be  branded  with  too  much  obsti¬ 
nacy. 

It  was  proposed  to  me  to  suggest  to  him  the 
idea  of  an  exchange  for  Arnold,  but  I  knew  I 
should  have  forfeited  his  esteem  by  doing  it, 
and  therefore  declined  it.  As  a  man  of  honor, 
he  could  not  but  reject  it ;  and  I  would  not  for 
the  world  have  proposed  to  him  a  thing  which 
must  have  placed  me  in  the  unamiable  light  of 
supposing  him  capable  of  meanness,  or  of  not 
feeling  myself  the  impropriety  of  the  measure. 
I  confess  to  you  I  had  the  weakness  to  value 
the  esteem  of  a  dying  man,  because  I  rever¬ 
enced  his  merit. 

Two  days  before  his  death.  General  Hamilton 
made  the  following  will : — 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen,  I,  Alexander 
Hamilton,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  counsellor 
at  law,  do  make  this  my  last  will  and  testament, 
as  follows: — 

First.  I  appoint  John  R.  Church,  Nicholas 
Fish,  and  Nathaniel  Pendleton,  of  the  city 
aforesaid.  Esquires,  to  be  executors  and  trus¬ 
tees  of  my  will,  and  I  devise  to  them,  their 
heirs  and  assigns,  as  joint  tenants  and  not  as 
tenants  in  common,  all  my  estate,  real  and  per¬ 
sonal,  whatsoever,  and  wheresoever,  upon  trust 
at  their  discretion,  to  sell  and  dispose  of  the 
same,  at  such  time  and  times,  in  such  manner, 
and  upon  such  terms  as  the  survivors  and  survi¬ 
vor  shall  think  fit,  and  out  of  the  proceeds  to 
pay  all  the  debts  which  I  shall  owe  at  the  time 
of  my  decease  j  in  whole  if  the  fund  be  suffi¬ 
cient  ;  proportionably,  if  it  shall  be  insufficient, 
•and  the  residue,  if  any  there  shall  be,  to  pay 


and  deliver  to  my  excellent  and  dear  wife,  Eli¬ 
zabeth  Hamilton.  Though  If  it  should  please 
God  to  spare  my  life,  I  may  look  for  a  consider¬ 
able  surplus  out  of  my  present  property ;  yet, 
if  he  should  speedily  call  me  to  tne  eternal 
world,  a  forced  sale,  as  is  usual,  may  possibly 
render  it  insufficient  to  satisfy  my  debts.  I 
pray  God  that  something  may  remain  for  the 
maintenance  and  education  of  my  dear  wife  and 
children.  But  should  it,  on  the  contrary,  hap¬ 
pen,  that  there  is  not  enough  for  the  payment 
of  my  debts,  I  entreat  my  dear  children,  if  they 
or  any  of  them,  should  ever  be  able,  to  make 
up  the  deficiency.  I  without  hesitation,  com¬ 
mit  to  their  delicacy  a  wish  which  is  dictated 
by  my  own.  Though  conscious  that  I  have  too 
far  sacrificed  the  interests  of  my  family  to  pub¬ 
lic  vocations,  and  on  this  account  have  the  less 
claim  to  burden  my  children,  yet  I  trust  to  their 
magnanimity  to  appreciate  as  they  ought,  this 
my  request.  In  so  favorable  an  event  of  things, 
the  8uj)port  of  their  dear  mother  with  the  most 
respectful  and  tender  attention,  is  a  duty,  gll 
the  sacredness  of  which  they  feel.  Probably 
her  own  patrimonial  resources  will  preserve 
her  from  indigence.  But  in  all  situations  they 
are  charged  to  bear  in  mind  that  she  has  been  to 
them  the  most  devoted  and  best  of  mothers. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  sub¬ 
scribed  my  hand,  the  ninth  day  of  July,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  four.  Alexander  Hamilton. 


THK  MAGKKT  AND  COLD. 

Histott  informs  us  that  many  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  in  Europe,  which  now  possess  very  mild 
winters,  at  one  time  experienced  severe  cold 
during  this  season  of  the  year.  The  Tiber  at 
Rome  was  often  frozen  over,  and  snow  at  one 
time  lay  for  forty  days  in  that  city.  The  Eux- 
ine  Sea  was  frozen  over  every  winter  during 
the  time  of  Ovid,  and  the  rivers  Rhine  and 
Rhone  used  to  be  frozen  so  deep  that  ice  sus¬ 
tained  loaded  wagons.  The  waters  of  the  Ti¬ 
ber,  Rhine  and  Rhone  now  flow  freely  every 
winter,  ice  is  unknown  at  Rome,  and  the  waves 
of  the  Euxine  dash  their  wintry  foam  unchrys- 
talized  upon  the  rocks. 

Some  have  ascribed  these  climate  changes  to 
agriculture — the  cutting  down  the  dense  forests 
— the  exposure  of  the  upturned  soil  to  the  sum¬ 
mer  sun,  and  the  draining  of  the  great  marshes. 
We  do  not  believe  that  such  great  changes 
could  have  been  produced  on  the  climate  of 
any  country  by  agriculture,  and  we  are  not 
certain  that  any  such  theory  can  account  for 
the  contrary  change  of  climate — from  warm  to 
cold  winters — which  history  tells  us  has  taken 
place  in  other  countries  than  those  named. 
Greenland  receives  its  name  from  the  emerald 
herbage  which  clotlied  its  valleys  and  moun¬ 
tains  ;  and  its  east  coast,  which  is  now  inacces¬ 
sible  on  account  of  the  perpetual  ice  heaped 
upon  its  shores,  was,  in  the  eleventh  century, 
the  seat  of  flourishing  Scandinavian  colonies, 
all  trace  of  which  is  now  lost.  Cold  Labrador 
was  named  Vinland  by  the  Northmen  who  vi¬ 
sited  it  in  the  year  1000,  and  who  were  charm¬ 
ed  with  its  then  mild  climate.  The  cause  of 
these  changes  is  an  important  inquiry. 

A  pamphlet  by  John  Murray,  civil  engineer, 
has  recently  been  published  in  London,  in 
which  he  endeavors  to  account  for  these 
changes  of  climate  by  the  changeable  position 
of  the  magnetic  poles.  The  magnetic  varia¬ 
tion  or  declination  of  the  needle  is  well  known. 
At  the  present  time  it  amounts  in  London  to 
about  twenty-three  degrees  west  of  north, 
while,  in  1669,  the  line  of  variation  passed 
through  England,  and  then  moved  gradoaUy 
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west,  until  1816.  In  that  year  a  great  removal 
of  Ice  took  place  on  the  coast  of  Greenland  ; 
hence  it  is  inferred  that  the  cold  meridian, 
which  now  passes  through  Canada  and  Siberia, 
may  at  one  time  have  passed  through  Italy ; 
and  that  if  the  magnetic  meridian  returns,  as 
it  is  now  doing,  to  its  old  lines  in  Europe,  Rome 
may  once  more  see  her  Tiber  frozen  over,  and 
merry  Rhinelander  drive  his  team  on  the  ice  of 
the  classic  river. 

Whether  the  changes  of  climate  mentioned 
have  been  caused  by  the  change  of  the  mag¬ 
netic  meridian  or  not,  we  have  too  few  facts 
before  us,  at  present,  to  decide  conclusively ; 
but  the  idea,  once  spread  abroad,  will  soon 
lead  to  such  investigation  as  will,  no  doubt,  re¬ 
move  every  obscurity,  and  settle  the  question. 
— Scientific  American. 


THE  PORTSAIOUTH  COBBLER. 

Were  we  to  make  a  pilgrimage  anywhere,  as 
soon  as  to  the  lonely  heath  where  the  martyr 
reposes,  we  would  direct  our  pilgrim-steps  to 
the  busy  streets  of  Portsmouth,  and,  turning 
aside  from  the  proud  array  of  old  England's 
floating  bulwarks,  we  would  seek  out  the  bum¬ 
ble  shop  where  John  Pounds  achieved  his  works 
of  mercy,  and  earned  an  imperishable  fame. 
There  is  no  poetry  in  his  name,  and  none  in  his 
profession  ;  but  there  was  more  than  poetry — 
the  highest,  noblest,  piety — in  his  life.  Every 
day  within  his  shop  he  might  be  seen  cobbling 
shoes,  and  surrounded  by  some  score  or  two 
of  ragged  urchins,  whom  he  was  converting  in¬ 
to  useful  members  of  the  State.  Honor  to  the 
memory  of  the  patriot  cobbler,  beneath  whose 
leathern  apron  there  beat  the  kindest  heart — 
there  glowed  a  bosom  fired  with  the  noblest  am. 
bition — and  who,  without  fee  from  scholar,  or 
reward  from  man,  while  he  toiled  for  his  hard- 
earned  bread  with  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  educa¬ 
ted  not  less  than  five  hundred  outcasts,  before 
they  laid  him  in  his  lowly  grave !  Honor,  we 
say  again,  to  the  memory  of  this  illustrious  pa¬ 
triot  I  Nor  is  there  in  all  the  world  any  sight 
we  would  have  traveled  so  far  or  so  soon  to 
see,  as  that  self-same  man,  when  he  followed 
some  ragged  boy  along  the  quays  of  Portsmouth, 
keeping  his  kind,  keen  eye  upon  him,  and  temp¬ 
ting  the  young  savage  to  his  school  with  the 
bribe  of  a  smoking  potato.  Princes  and  peers, 
judges  and  divines,  might  have  stood  uncov¬ 
ered  in  his  presence ;  and  now  marble  monu¬ 
ments  might  be  removed  from  the  venerable 
walls  of  Westminster — poets,  warriors,  states¬ 
men  might  give  place — to  make  room  for 
him. — Hev.  That.  Guthrie. 


A  soldier’s  feelinos  in  the  midst  of  battle. 
—A  letter  from  a  private  soldier  says  :  “  The 
ballets  of  the  Mini4  rifle  go  past  you  with  a 
most  infernal  sound.  It’s  os  though  mocking 
devils  were  sneering  at  you  in  the  air.  But 
your  blood  soon  gets  up,  the  sound  maddens 
yon,  the  smell  of  gunpowder  has  intoxication 
in  it,  your  veins  tingle  as  if  fire  was  running 
through  them,  the  eyes  strain,  the  jaws  become 
rigid,  and  in  you  go.”  He  states  that  he  lost 
himself  altogether  at  the  Alma,  till  he  found 
himself  a  victor.  He  got  a  wound  on  the  fore¬ 
head,  only  a  graze,  but  it  bled  considerably, 
“the  blood  ran  down  into  his  mouth,  and  in 
his  burning  excitement  he  “  drank  it  as  though 
it  had  been  inspiring  wine.” 


PATRICK  HENRY. 

This  brilliant  and  powerful  orator,  whom 
every  American  names  with  pride,  was  born  in 
Virginia,  on  the  29  th  of  May,  1736.  His  boy¬ 
hood  was  as  unpromising  os  could  be  well  ima¬ 
gined.  He  was  a  vagrant  truant,  hating  bis 
books,  and  delighting  in  nothing  so  much  as  his 
angle-rod  and  his  gun.  At  the  age  of  fifteen, 
his  father  finding  it  difficult  to  meet  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  a  large  and  still  growing  family, 
Patrick  was  placed  behind  the  counter  of  a 
country  store.  Here  he  remained  a  year,  when 
bis  father  set  him  up  in  business  in  company 
with  an  elder  brother,  more  idle  and  negligent, 
if  possible,  than  himself.  The  result  was  as 
might  have  been  supposed — bankruptcy  in  a 
short  space  of  time. 

Young  Henry  was  possessed  of  an  amiable 
and  sensitive  spirit,  and  although  too  indolent 
to  rouse  himself  to  any  great  eflbrt,  yet  his 
soul  was  galled  at  his  want  of  success,  and  the 
inevitable  ruin  which  stared  him  in  the  face. 
As  he  was  confined  to  his  store,  and  could  not 
seek  relief  in  the  out-door  sports  in  which  he 
so  greatly  delighted,  he  sought  to  solace  his 
spirit  with  his  flute  and  such  books  as  fell  in 
his  way.  In  this  way,  he  acquired  a  love  for 
reading,  which  grew  into  a  passion,  and  became 
the  germ  of  his  future  greatness.  From  child¬ 
hood,  he  took  great  delight  in  the  study  of  cha¬ 
racter  ;  and  it  used  to  be  one  of  his  pastimes  to 
get  together  in  his  store  a  dozen  men  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  excite  them  to  discussion, 
and  then  silently  watch  every  expression  and 
word  and  motion,  and  paint  their  eharacters  on 
his  own  brain,  and  fancy  how  they  would  seve¬ 
rally  act  under  given  circumstances.  This  also 
became  the  end  of  his  reading — the  study  of 
human  nature.  Little  did  he  then  think  of  the 
mighty  power  of  scrutiny  of  human  character 


he  was  unfolding  and  nourishing  in  his  soul, 
and  which  in  after  life  enabled  him  to  read  so 
readily  the  tablet  of  character,  bidden  to  nearly 
all  other  eyes,  in  the  bosom  of  its  possessor. 
When  his  company  was  dull  and  silent,  he 
W’ould  rouse  them  with  accounts  of  what  he 
had  read  and  seen,  or  entertain  them  with  the 
creations  of  a  wild  but  manly  imagination ; 
and  when  they  were  suflSciently  excited,  would 
resume  his  taciturnity  and  observation. 

This  was  the  early  self-training  of  Patrick 
Henry.  Here  he  began  to  develop  those  mighty 
gifts,  which  in  after  life  constituted  him,  as 
JeflTerson  declared,  “one  of  the  greatest  ora¬ 
tors  that  ever  lived.”  “Never  was  there  a 
man,  in  any  age,”  says  Wirt,  “  who  possessed, 
in  a  more  eminent  degree,  the  lucid  and  nervous 
style  of  argument,  the  command  of  the  most 
beautiful  imagery,  or  that  language  of  passion 
which  burns  from  soul  to  soul.” 

About  this  period,  with  his  usual  reckless¬ 
ness,  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen,  he  married 
and  went  on  a  small  plantation,  where  with  a 
couple  of  slaves  he  tilled  the  soil  for  two  years. 
Wearying  of  the  sweat  of  labor,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  his  past  disastrous  experience,  he  converted 
all  his  means  into  ready  money,  and  embarked 
once  more  in  trade— once  more  to  run  a  rapid 
race  into  bankruptcy  and  ruin. 

In  absolute  despair,  he  determined  to  study 
the  law — a  study  in  which  all  prognosticated 
failure.  In  six  weeks  from  the  time  of  enter¬ 
ing  the  office,  he  passed  his  examination,  aston¬ 
ishing  his  examiners,  not  by  his  acquaintance 
with  the  law,  but  by  the  strength  of  his  intel¬ 
lect,  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  genins.  Having 
obtained  his  license,  his  success  was  small  for 
three  years,  daring  which  he  suffered  all  the 
horrors  of  poverty ;  when  an  event  brought 
him  into  notoriety,  and  placed  him  at  once  at 
the  head  of  the  Virginia  I  ar. 
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For  a  long  time,  tobacco  had  been  a  medium 
of  exchange  ia  Virginia,  as  wampum  amongst 
the  Indians,  and  the  price  per  pound  was  fixed 
by  law.  The  salaries  of  the  clergy  were  gene¬ 
rally  paid  in  tobacco.  As  might  have  been 
foreseen,  the  fiuctuations  in  prices  led  to  much 
discussion  and  discontent.  The  subject  be¬ 
came  an  engrossing  one,  and  the  colony  was 
divided,  a  large  portion  of  them  siding  with  the 
clergy,  and  the  balance  in  favor  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture.  After  much  angry  discussion  in  public 
assemblies,  and  through  the  press,  the  cause 
was  brought  to  an  issue  before  the  courts  of 
law.  Patrick  Henry,  then  about  twenty-seven 
years  old,  pleaded  against  the  clergy,  with  such 
wonderful  effect,  as  at  once  to  astonish  every 
body,  and  to  establish  his  reputation  as  a  public 
pleader  and  orator. 

From  this  point,  the  life  of  Patrick  Henry  is 
brilliantly  connected  with  the  history  of  his 
country.  Jefferson  says  of  him,  that  “  he  did 
more  than  any  other  man  to  put  the  ball  of 
revolution  in  motion.”  He  died  on  the  6th 
day  of  June,  1799,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  o* 
his  age,  with  an  unshaken  reliance  in  the  Infi¬ 
nite,  for  whom  he  ever  entertained  the  most 
profound  reverence  and  love — a  firm  believer 
in  virtue  as  the  only  basis  of  character  and 
happiness. — III.  Amer.  Biog. 


From  Ole  LonOon  Timea,  Sej>.  15. 

WAR  BBTWEEN  THREE  EMPIRES 
WITH  ONLY  A  HUKDBED  THOUSAND  EFFECTIVE  MEN. 

One  of  the  circumstances  most  likely  to 
surprise  an  attentive  observer  of  the  present 
war  is  the  comparatively  small  numbers  of  the 
forces  with  which  it  is  carried  on.  Three  Em¬ 
pires  and  a  powerful  Kingdom  are  engaged  in 
the  strife.  The  scene  of  action  is  within  easy 
reach  of  all,  a  prize  of  extraordinary  import¬ 
ance  is  known  to  be  at  stake,  and  this  is  but 
the  first  year  of  the  war.  Nevertheless,  the 
contest  between  these  mighty  powers,  with 
their  resources  as  yet  unexhausted,  is  probably 
conducted  with  less  than  60,000  men  on  each 
side.  The  Russians,  we  are  told,  brought  65, 
000  troops  against  us  in  the  recent  battles  be- 
j[ore  Sevastapol,  and  as  this  force,  doubtless, 
represented  the  chief  strength  of  the  garrison 
in  conjunction  with  that  of  the  relieving  army, 
the  estimate  is  not  likely  to  be  much  exaggera¬ 
ted.  We  wish  we  could  speak  as  confidently 
of  our  own  numbers,  but  we  have  good  reason 
for  supposing  that  our  effective  force  on  the  5th 
of  this  month  could  not  have  exceeded  15,000 
bayonets.  Allowing  35,000  for  the  French  mus¬ 
ter,  we  shall  obtidn  a  total  strength  of  50,000 
in  the  allied  ranks.  A  certain  number  of  Turkish 
battalions  are  to  be  added,  bnt  it  does  not  appear 
as  if  the  Ottoman  troops  would  contribute  much 
to  the  effective  force  of  the  allies  until  some  of 
Omar  Pacha’s  veterans  are  transported  to  the  | 
Crimea. 

We  may  consider  therefore,  some  100,000  men 
as  representing  the  forces  of  three  of  the  great¬ 
est  powers  in  Europe  engaged  in  deadly  strife, 
and  the  fact  is  certainly  not  a  little  remarkable. 
It  deserves,  however,  to  be  noticed  that  Russia, 
though  the  most  embarassed  of  all  the  beliger- 
ents,  has  displayed  the  greatest  energy  in  rein¬ 
forcing  her  army.  No  sooner  was  the  attack  of 
the  allies  upon  the  Crimea  plainly  declared, 
than  succors  were  put  on  march  for  Sevastapol. 
and  it  appears  as  if  every  available  man  and 


horse  had  been  turned,  during  the  last  two 
months,  towards  the  Isthmus  ofPerekop. 

It  is  true  that  the  result  is  still  far  short 
of  what  might  be  anticipated,  since  the  rein¬ 
forcements  received  by  Prince  Menschikoff  do 
not  probably  exceed  30,000  men;  but  others 
are,  doubtless,  on  their  way,  and  our  enemy 
thus  appears  with  nndiminished  force  after 
every  successive  defeat.  The  French,  too,  have 
dispatched  considerable  succors  to  their  over¬ 
worked  army,  and  our  own  Baltic  fieet  will  im¬ 
mediately  be  put  into  requisition  to  carry  a 
large  body  of  troups  to  the  Crimea.  But  what 
have  we  done  ourselves  T  What  is  the  strength 
of  that  army  by  which  Great  Britain  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  a  contest  for  the  liberties  and  security 
of  Europe  T 

Our  whole  force,  as  first  thrown  upon  the 
shores  of  the  Crimea  numbered  27,000  men,  and 
if  we  make  additions  for  heavy  cavalry,  and 
other  troops  afterwards  brought  up,  we  may 
perhaps  obtain  some  15,000  or  20,000  more. 
Draughts  of  the  various  regiments  engaged  have 
since  been  sent  out,  but  these  merely  fill  up  va¬ 
cancies,  and  at  no  time,  probably,  will  the 
British  army,  under  Lord  Raglan’s  command, 
exceed  30,000  men.  This  force  we  cannot  con¬ 
sider  commensurate  either  with  the  magnitude 
of  the  stake  at  issue,  the  position  of  England 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  Europe,  or  the  re¬ 
sources  notoriously  at  our  disposal.  For  the 
benefit  of  the  reader’s  judgment,  we  subjoin  a 
contrast  of  our  proceedings  in  times  gone  by. 

The  year  1813  was  the  first  year  of  a  great 
anti-exhansting  war,  and  during  almost  the 
whole  of  that  period  there  had  been  a  continu¬ 
ous  drain  upon  ns  to  supply  the  losses  of  san¬ 
guinary  campaigns  by  sea  and  land.  The  pop¬ 
ulation  of  Great  Britain  at  that  time  was  about 
13,000,000.  Under  these  circumstances,  we 
kept  on  foot  a  regular  army  of  30,000  men.  a 
regular  militia  of  83,000,  a  local  militia  of  283,- 
000,  yeomanry  cavalry  to  the  number  of  65,000, 
and  sailors  and  marines  to  the  number  of  140,- 
000.  With  this  compare  our  present  positions 
and  efforts.  The  population  of  Great  Britain 
at  this  moment  exceeds  21,000,000,  the  nation¬ 
al  wealth  has  enormously  increased,  and  we 
are  in  the  very  first  year  of  war.  Nevertheless, 
the  first  estimates  for  our  army  provided  only 
112,997  regular  soldiers  for  the  service  of  the 
current  year,  being  an  increase  of  some  10,000 
on  the  peace  establishment  of  1853 ;  and  though 
some  supplementary  estimates  were  afterwards 
brought  in,  the  total  numbers  of  our  regular 
forces  were  only  raised,  if  we  remember  rightly, 
to  some  130,000  men.  Yet  every  condition  now 
tells  in  our  favor.  Ireland,  certainly,  is  no 
longer  that  great  nursery  of  soldiers  which  it 
used  to  be ;  but  then  Ireland  no  longer  requires 
an  army  of  30,000  men  as  its  own  permanent 
garrison.  We  have  so  improved  the  terms  of 
military  service  as  to  make  them  infinitely 
more  desirable.  We  have  learnt  by  the  most 
brilliant  evidence,  that  the  national  spirit  is 
in  no  degree  degenerated,  and  the  war  approves 
itself  to  the  sense  and  judgment  of  the  people 
as  no  war  ever  did  before.  Why,  then,  should 
we  starve  it,  or  take  the  chance  of  striking  a 
decisive  blow  while  such  blow  can  be  struck? 

Our  correspondence  from  the  Crimea  gives 
a  vivid  and  impressive  picture  of  the  fatigues 
and  privations  to  which  our  overtasked  army 
is  subjected.  And  let  no  one  imagine  that  these 


sufferings  arc  anything  out  of  course,  or  to 
be  regarded  as  extraordinary  incidents  against 
which  no  provision  could  be  made.  They  are 
the  natural  and  necessary  results  of  our  in¬ 
sufficient  strength.  The  reader,  perhaps,  may 
like  to  know  what  the  rules  of  military  sci¬ 
ence  directs  in  such  cases. 

According  to  thoss  established  maxims,  the 
number  of  men  on  duty  in  the  trenches  before  a 
besieged  town  should  always  equal  three-fourths 
of  the  strength  of  the  garrison,  and  there 
should  be  at  least  three  “  relief  ”  trenches  of 
this  number— that  is  to  say,  each  guard  of 
trenches  should  be  on  duty  eight  hours  only 
out  of  the  twenty-four,  being  relieved  by  a 
fresh  guard  at  the  expiration  of  that  time. 
But  besides  the  duties  in  the  trenches,  there 
are  the  regular  duties  of  the  army,  such  as 
picket,  camp,  escort,  duty,  etc.  For  these  a 
number  of  men  equal  to  about  one-tenth  of  the 
whole  army  is  required,  and  they  should  have 
four  reliefs.  Now,  if  we  estimate  the  garri¬ 
son  of  Sevastapol  at  40,000,  three  fourths  of 
this  number  would  give  30,900  as  the  guard, 
of  the  trencher  and  this  at  three  reliefs  would 
be  90,000.  One-tenth  of  90,000  for  army  du¬ 
ties  would  be  9,000,  which,  at  four  reliefs, 
gives  36,000 ;  so  that,  without  any  reference  to 
Liprandl’s  army,  the  besieging  force  before 
Sevastopol  ought  to  muster  120,000  men, 
whereas  it  is  doubtful  if  half  that  number 
could  be  produced.  The  consequences  we  read 
in  our  communications  from  the  spot.  Officers 
and  men  together  are  fairly  worn  out  with  in¬ 
cessant  and  excessive  work.  Owing  to  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  giving  proper  relief,  the  soldiers 
are  on  duty  far  longer  and  more  frequently 
than  they  should  be,  and  the  drain  upon  their 
strength  is  in  proportion  to  the  toil.  It 
should  be  remembered,  too,  that  calculations 
applying  to  an  ordinary  siege  fall  considerably 
short  of  what  is  wanted  at  Sevastapol,  where 
there  is  a  powerful  relieving  army  in  the 
field,  and  where  even  the  troops  off  duty  are 
harrassed  by  continual  alarms  from  the  enemy. 
The  intelligence  just  reported  is  sufficient  to 
prove  that  the  impetuous  energy  of  the  French, 
and  the  unconquerable  firmness  of  the  British, 
can  make  head  even  against  all  these  disad¬ 
vantages,  and  find  at  any  hazard  a  road  to 
victory ;  but  it  is  not  the  part  of  a  wise  gov¬ 
ernment  or  a  sympathizing  nation  to  permit 
such  things  to  continue.  The  Emperor  Nicho¬ 
las  set  a  different  example.  It  is  clear  from 
our  latest  communications,  that  the  very  best 
troops  of  the  Russian  army  are  assembling  In 
Sevastopol,  and  that  all  the  available  strength 
of  the  empire  will  be  concentrated  on  this 
point  of  contest.  Let  ns  take  a  lesson,  then, 
from  our  enemy,  and  meet  him,  as  we  can  do, 
on  his  own  territory,  with  equal  resources  and 
superior  spiritj  ^  _ _ 

THE  WRECK  OF  THE  MACEDONIAN. 

[Th*  followinz  thrilllns  sketch  of  the  narrow  escape  of 
the  Doited  States  Frigate  Macedonian,  in  a  hurricane,  in 
1818,  has  been  furnished  to  the  New  York  Daily  Titna, 
by  one  of  our  highest  naval  officers,  who  was  on  board 
at  the  time,  and  shared  the  perils  of  the  scenes  he  now  so 
vividly  describes.]  __ 

The  Macedonian  sailed  from  Boston  for  the 
Pacific  station,  on  the  20th  day  of  September, 
1818,  and  on  the  26th,  she  had  sailed  a  thou¬ 
sand  miles  on  her  course.  The  morning  of  that 
day  broke  upon  us  without  a  cloud,  and  the 
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silence  and  solitude  of  a  dead  calm  pervaded 
the  wide  Waste  of  waters,  which,  broken  into 
mighty  billows,  moved  on  portentously,  as  if 
borne  along  by  the  great  spirit  of  the  deep. 
Rising  to  the  summit,  and  descending  far  be¬ 
low,  our  beleaguered  ship  kept  up  the  unequal 
strife  with  each  coming  and  receding  wave,  the 
creaking  of  her  timber,  and  the  sharp  flap  of 
her  rigging  and  sails  producing  a  monotonous 
harmony,  such  as  always  falls  upon  the  sea¬ 
man’s  heart  with  a  depressing  and  saddening 
influence.  Hour  after  hour  many  an  impatient 
eye  scanned  the  horizon,  or  looked  into  the 
clear  blue  canopy  without  descrying  a  ripple, 
or  scarcely  indulging  a  hope  ;  and  the  creaking 
timbers  sounded  like  mockery,  as  the  reeling 
ship  alternately  rose  and  fell.  The  idlers  took 
to  their  bunks,  and  the  captain  made  frequent 
examinations  of  his  barometer,  while  the  first 
lieutenant  gave  life  and  animation  to  the  crew, 
by  calling  upon  them  to  secure  everything  in 
its  place.  Many  a  young  fellow,  prompted  by 
a  vagrant  fancy,  or  the  absence  of  a  smile, — 
who,  from  love  or  pleasure,  were  for  the  first 
time  on  the  ocean  wave, — paid  up  their  accounts 
with  interest,  and  sighed  for  the  repose  they 
left  behind. 

When  they  day  was  far  advanced,  a  dark 
streak  was  seen  on  the  crest  of  a  distant  wave, 
then  another  and  another,  and  the  appearance 
of  some  light-winged  feathery  clouds  confirmed 
the  hope,  and  the  promised  change  was  soon 
heralded  throughout  the  ship.  There  is  in¬ 
spiration  in  a  fair  wind,  after  a  calm  ;  and  the 
change  is  most  especially  pleasant  if  the  dis¬ 
comfort  of  a  heavy  swell,  tossing  and  tumbling 
the  ship  about,  has  been  experienced  ;  and  the 
present  occasion  was  one  to  impart  a  lively 
sense  of  enjoyment.  The  streaming  of  the  dog 
vane  was  the  signal  for  spreading  the  light 
sails ;  the  ship  felt  her  canvas  and  moved  on¬ 
ward;  and  her  buoyant  careening  over  the 
mountain  wave  looked  like  the  exultation  of 
triumph.  The  breeze  freshened,  and  on  she 
went,  dashing  through  the  foaming  spray,  and 
as  the  gale  increased,  madly  surging  to  the 
press  of  her  canvas.  The  royals  were  no  sooner 
furled  and  the  yards  on  deck,  than  it  became 
necessary  to  take  in  the  top-gallant  sails ;  then 
to  reef  the  topsails,  taking  in,  in  quck  succes¬ 
sion  one  after  another,  to  the  close  reef.  The 
gale  still  increased  with  fearful  rapidity.  The 
jib  and  spanker  were  taken  in  and  securely 
stowed,  the  courses  hauled  up  and  furled,  storm 
staysails  bent  and  set,  and  last  of  all,  the  close- 
reefed  topsails  were  taken  in.  We  were  now 
under  the  lowest  sail  that  a  ship  can  carry  in  a 
gale,  and  were  fully  convinced  that  we  were 
fairly  in  for  a  hurricane.  The  heavy  dead  swell 
that  bad  been  rolling  along  through  the  day, 
had  changed  its  aspect,  rushing  and  foaming  and 
dashing  as  if  imbued  with  a  spirit  bent  on  mis¬ 
chief  ;  and  our  ship  in  place  of  her  dull  unre¬ 
sisting  roll,  now  plunged  and  dashed  through 
the  surging  foam  like  some  great  monster  in  a 
mortal  strife. 

The  evening  came,  and  darkness  was  closing 
npon  us  at  an  early  hour,  when  all  hands  were 
called  to  stand  by  their  hammocks.  No  one 
enjoys  a  comfortable  snoose  more  than  Jack ; 
and  when  it  is  his  watch  below,  and  he  is  snugly 
stowed  away,  the  cares  of  the  world  and  the 
war  of  the  elements  around  him  are  left  to 
those  who  have  “the  watch  on  deck,”  and 


naught  that  wealth  ere  gave,  or  valor  won, 
would  sweeten  the  repose  of  his  manly  spirit. 

Obedient  to  the  call  the  men  were  each  at 
their  station,  where  in  the  morning  they  had 
stowed  their  hammocks ;  the  quarter-masters 
and  captains  of  the  tops  mounted  on  the  net¬ 
tings  to  pass  the  hammocks  to  the  crew,  who, 
each  in  his  turn,  waited  for  his  number  to  be 
called.  Intent  alone  upon  his  duty,  and  me¬ 
chanically  minding  the  roll  of  the  ship,  and 
holding  on  to  keep  from  fetching  away, — with 
scarcely  a  thought  of  anything  but  the  number 
called, — in  an  instant,  as  if  an  electric  spark 
had  at  the  same  moment  touched  every  heart,  a 
cry  of  distress,  and  a  “  man  overboard”  was  no 
sooner  heard,  than  four  hundred  gallant  spirits 
rushed  for  the  quarter-boat,  striving  who  should 
be  first  to  the  rescue  of  their  hapless  comrade. 
It  was  a  noble  sight.  The  strife  of  battle,  or 
the  glory  of  victory  is  not  to  be  considered  in 
comparison  with  the  pure  spirit  of  self-devotion 
for  the  sake  of  humanity  that  was  here  display¬ 
ed.  The  men  were,  in  a  great  measure,  stran¬ 
gers  to  each  other  and  to  the  officers :  yet  the 
press  was  onward,  with  no  object  of  personal 
distinction  or  ambition, — but  to  save.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  beautiful  exhibition  of  the  fearless 
and  generous  character  that  is  formed  by  a  life 
at  sea.  Happily  the  captain  was  present,  and 
knowing  the  certain  destruction  that  must 
await  the  boat,  the  seamen  were  convinced  that, 
as  a  least  of  evils,  their  comrade  must  be  left 
to  a  sailor's  grave.  It  was  quite  dark,  and  no 
object  could  be  seen  under  our  lee,  but  by  the 
light  of  the  dashing  spray,  which  made  no  rev¬ 
elation  to  those  who  gazed  for  a  brief  space  of 
time,  then  turned  away  with  a  heavy  heart, 
submitting  in  humble  acquiescence  to  the  will 
of  Divine  Providence. 

As  the  night  advanced,  the  wind  continued 
to  increase,  until  the  seaman’s  mind  was  lost  in 
amazement  with  its  irresistible  violence.  The 
spray  was  lifted  in  torrents  and  borne  with  fury 
on  the  gale;  the  human  voice  could  not  be 
heard ;  to  turn  one’s  face  to  the  wind  was  to 
cease  to  breathe.  The  ocean  was  swelled  into 
mountains, — lashed  to  the  fury  of  mad  vitality, 
— towering  far  above  the  ship  like  an  overhang¬ 
ing  wall ;  while  the  ship  herself,  when  she  rolled 
to  leeward,  in  rising  from  the  depths  below, 
would  poise  npon  her  beam  ends,  and  the 
chances  of  her  rolling  entirely  over  were  with 
much  reason  constantly  present  to  the  mind. 
Life  lines  were  rove  fore  and  aft  upon  the  decks 
to  hold  on  by — an  indispensable  precaution  to 
k«ep  those  to  windward  from  bringing  up  in  the 
lee  scuppers.  The  storm  stay-sails,  made  of  the 
strongest  canvas,  were  torn  from  the  bolt  ropes 
and  driven  in  fury  by  the  blast,  not  a  vestige 
remaining  to  show  that  a  sail  had  been  there. 
Sometimes  the  fearful  and  wild  rush  of  the 
bursting  sea  would  rise  above  the  terrific  wind ; 
but  this  was  a  brief  interlude,  for  the  very  em¬ 
bodiment  of  material  air  seemed  to  be  irresisti¬ 
ble,  roaring  as  if  .^Eolus  had  let  loose  the  winds 
to  drive  the  earth  from  its  centre,  and  bury  in 
everlasting  silence  whatever  breathed. 

It  was  evident  to  us  that  nothing  made  by 
the  hands  of  man  could  withstand  this  long,  and 
the  first  alarm  was  the  mainsail  swelling  from 
the  gasketa  Poor  old  Joe  Smith, — as  he  was 
familiarly  called  by  his  mess-mates,  and  who 
possessed  as  warm  and  fearless  a  heart  as  ever 
glowed  to  a  generous  impulse, — poor  old  Joe, 


then  one  of  the  ‘  mids’  of  the  Macedonian,  si¬ 
lently  touched  here  and  there  a  seaman  whom 
he  knew,  and  pointing  to  the  saiHooseningfrom 
its  furl,  led  the  way,  and  after  great  labor  se¬ 
cured  and  preserved  it  for  future  use.  Towards 
midnight  the  masts  began  to  complain,  and  the 
carpenter  reported  that  both  fore  and  main 
were  sprung.  The  rigging  was  new,  and  the 
laboring  and  surging  of  the  ship  had  slackened 
it  by  stretching.  The  wedges  were  knocked 
out  in  the  partners  to  give  the  ma^ts  play,  but 
the  rigging  still  stretched,  and  both  the  fore 
and  mainmasts  sprang  in  several  places. 

The  weather  quarter-boat  was  turned  upside 
down,  and  blown  upon  the  mizen  rigging.  She 
was  a  new  and  beautiful  whale-boat,  and  with 
every  expedient  the  first  lieutenant  essayed  in 
vain  to  save  by  getting  her  inboard.  When 
every  effort  had  failed,  fearful  of  her  chaffing 
and  pressing  injuriously  on  the  rigging,  she 
was  broken  into  small  pieces  and  cast  into  the 
sea.  On  descending  below,  the  scene  was  great¬ 
ly  changed.  The  gun-deck  was  flooded  with 
water,  although  the  hatches  were  securely  bat¬ 
tened  down.  With  every  roll  the  shot  or  some¬ 
thing  else  that  had  broken  loose,  would  sweep 
from  side  to  side,  with  the  deluge,  and  the 
watch  below,  whose  slumbers  were  disturbed, 
amused  themselves  with  the  casualties  to  which 
their  less  fortunate  shipmates  were  exposed  in 
trying  to  bring  chaos  into  order. 

The  apartments  of  the  yonng  officers  pre¬ 
sented  still  a  different  scene.  The  chaplain, 
with  some  of  the  newly  initiated  idlers,  might 
be  seen  in  prayer  or  earnest  exhortation,  whilst 
there  were  reckless  and  thoughtless  spirits, 
whose  jest  and  light-hearted  laugh  seemed  to 
deride  the  storm  with  all  its  threatening  evil. 
It  was  a  long  and  a  fearful  night,  and  before 
morning  dawned  the  levity  and  thoughtlessness 
of  youth  yielded  to  the  sober  contemplation  of 
an  early  grave.  The  captain  and  all  the  offi¬ 
cers  and  crew  were  assembled  on  the  quarter¬ 
deck.  In  one  of  the  plunges  of  the  ship  the 
mizen-mast  jumped  from  the  step,  and  breaking 
about  ten  feet  from  the  deck,  fell  over  the  taff- 
rail.  Stripped  of  the  rigging,  an  anchor  and 
hawser  were  bent  to  it,  and  it  was  launched 
overboard  in  the  hope  it  might  aid  in  keeping 
the  ship’s  head  up,  as  she  now  lay  in  the  trough 
of  the  sea  and  quite  at  its  mercy.  The  expe¬ 
dient  answered  no  good  purpose,  as  the  hawser 
parted  in  a  few  minutes  and  almost  at  the  same 
time  a  sea  towered  over  our  deck,  combing  as 
it  rushed,  and  we  breathlessly  awaited  the  des¬ 
tiny  that  seemed  at  hand.  Our  gallant  frigate, 
shook  in  every  timber  as  she  heavily  rose  to 
avoid  the  impending  contact ;  but  ere  she 
reached  the  summit  of  the  wave  it  broke  upon 
her  side  and  poured  in  upon  her  deck,  driving 
in  the  waist,  and  starting  from  their  lashings 
all  the  boats  and  spars  on  the  spar  deck.  She 
staggered  under  the  blow,  and  like  a  comba¬ 
tant  fairly  subdued,  seemed  to  be  yielding  to 
the  last  necessity ;  and  if  another  sea  like  this 
had  quickly  followed,  another  trophy  would 
have  been  added  to  the  caverns  of  the  deep. 
The  rigging  had  slackened  so  much  that  it  hung 
loosely  down  the  masts,  aflfording  them  scarcely 
any  support,  and  which  now  with  every  roll 
of  the  ship  brought  up  against  the  partners 
with  a  surge ;  the  slings  and  sifts  of  the  main 
yard  had  chafed  off,  and  at  daybreak  it  fell 
upon  the  deck. 
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The  fore-yard  came  down  in  the  same  way. 
A  sea  carried  away  the  jib-boom,  and  it  carried 
the  fore-topmast  with  it.  It  became  necessary 
to  cut  away  the  main-topmast,  which  greatly 
worried  the  lower  mast ;  but  fearing  that  this 
might  go  over  the  side  the  captain  was  unwil¬ 
ling  to  order  the  men  aloft.  The  suggestion 
that  volunteers  were  wanted  was  no  sooner 
known  than  many  times  the  number  required 
eagerly  presented  themselves,  and  such  as  were 
designated  made  their  way  up  the  tottering 
mainmast,  and  the  topmast  soon  yielded  to  the 
blows  from  their  hatchets  and  went  over  the  lea 
side,  whilst  our  fine  fellows  descended  in  safety 
to  the  deck.  The  Macedonian  was  now  a  per¬ 
fect  wreck,  and  had  a  greater  chance  of  safety 
with  both  fore  and  mainmasts  over  the  side 
than  with  them  standing  unsupported  and  bro¬ 
ken  in  many  places,  as  they  were,  above  and 
below  the  deck.  If  we  still  hoped  on,  it  was 
but  the  prompting  of  nature,  that  turns  aside 
from  life  to  the  dreaded  change  common  to  us 
all.  As  our  poor  hulk  wallowed  in  the  trough 
of  the  sea,  as  if  she  had  fairly  given  over  the 
contest,  whilst  yet  she  received  repeated  blows 
I  still  remember  with  a  feeling  of  professional 
pride,  the  manly  bearing  of  our  ofBcers  and 
crew,  who,  having  performed  all  their  duties, 
stood  patiently,  and  apparently  without  a  sigh, 
awaiting  with  manly  fortitude  the  final  dispen¬ 
sation  of  Divine  Providence. 

"When  at  last  it  appeared  certain  that  the 
mainmast  would  go  below  the  deck  and  so 
shatter  it  as  to  render  the  foundering  of  the 
ship  certain,  it  was  determined  to  cut  it  away 
and  the  order  was  no  soomer  given  than  the 
blows  of  the  axe  followed.  They  were  not  re¬ 
peated  many  times,  however,  before  the  order 
was  countermanded,  and  as  a  last  expedient, 
hawsers  were  passed  around  the  rigging  of  the 
fore  and  main  masts.  This  answered  even  a 
better  purpose  than  had  been  apprehended,  and 
it  was  found  that  the  masts  were  materially 
supported.  It  was  now  about  ten  hours  since 
the  time  the  hurricane  fairly  set  in,  and  we  had 
experienced  in  its  wild  career  all  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  shipwreck  to  the  apprehenions  of  im¬ 
pending  destruction,  when  as  suddenly  as  the 
wind  came  upon  it,  it  began  to  lessen ;  the 
spray  ceased  to  fall  in  torrents,  and  the  sun 
with  its  cheering  light  broke  through  the  mist 
of  the  storm,  bearing  the  inspiration  of  hope 
and  gladness  to  every  heart.  The  sea  rapidly 
subsided,  the  hurricane  was  over,  and  we  lived 
again  to  look  forward  to  the  future  with  all  its 
bright  promises.  Before  the  night  of  that  day 
our  jury-masts  were  rigged  and  we  were  under 
full  sail  for  Norfolk. 


SBI<F-DBFfCNCK  TRIUDIPII 4NT. 

[At  the  last  term  of  the  Orange  County  Court,  New 
York,  the  following  case  was  tried,  upon  which  the  jury 
was  addressed  by  the  defendant,  who  had  concluded  to 
appear  in  his  own  defence.] 

The  Peopi.e  es.  James  Allerton. — This  was 
a  very  interesting  case,  rendered  so  from  the 
fact  that  the  defendant  acted  as  “  his  own  law¬ 
yer”  on  the  trial,  without  having  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  being  one  of  the  legal  fraternity.  His 
“  summing  up,”  of  which  we  are  able  to  give 
nearly  a  verbatim  report,  with  the  exception 
of  the  “acting,”  was  decidedly  rich,  and  af¬ 
forded  much  amusement  for  the  legal  gentle¬ 
men  present.  The  defendant,  who  is  a  smali, 
red-haired,  thin  specimen  of  a  Yankee,  was  in¬ 


dicted  for  an  assault  and  battery  on  one  Mr. 
Dodder.  The  facts,  as  divulged  upon  trial,  are 
briefly  as  foliows  :  The  defendant  is  in  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  the  Mongaup  Valley,  Forrestburg,  and 
Port  Jervis  Plank  Road  Company  as  a  toll- 
gatherer,  and  resides  upon  the  road,  some  miles 
above  Fort  Jervis.  He  and  the  complainant, 
Mr.  Dodder,  are  near  neighbors. 

On  a  Sunday  in  February  last,  the  defendant 
saw  the  complainant  in  the  act  of  beating  his 
(defendant’s)  cows  along  the  highway,  and,  as 
an  inducement  for  him  to  quit,  hurled  a  few 
stones  at  him,  one  of  which,  as  the  complain¬ 
ant  testified,  struck  him  on  the  back  of  the 
neck. 

The  testimony  being  concluded,  the  defen¬ 
dant  addressed  the  jury  as  follows : — 

Gentlemen  of  the  Jury :  I  don’t  know  much 
about  law,  and  since  the  trial  has  been  going 
on  1  have  concluded  that  I  ought  to  know  a 
little  more.  1  ought  to  apologize,  perhaps, 
for  appearing  in  my  own  defence,  and  will  do 
so  by  telling  you  that  I  feed  one  lawyer  and 
hired  another  in  this  case,  but  they  both  come 
up  missing  when  I  need  them  most.  I  suppose 
1  might  have  secured  the  services  of  some  of 
these  other  “limbs  of  the  law”  that  I  see 
around  me,  but.  having  been  cheated  by  two  of 
’em,  I  concluded  to  go  it  “  on  my  own  hook,” 
and  here  I  am !  I  want  to  tell  you,  gentle¬ 
men,  before  I  go  further,  that  it  is  not  my 
fault  that  this  case  is  here  taking  up  the  time, 
of  this  honorable  court.  I  think  you  will  give 
me  credit  for  telling  the  truth  when  I  say  that 
it  ought  to  have  been  tried  before  a  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  it  being  better  adapted  to  the  capa¬ 
cities  of  such  a  court  than  of  this  one.  Alter 
this  difficulty  Dodder  did  get  a  warrant  for  me 
from  Squire  Cuddeback,  over  in  Deerpark.  He 
then  charged  that  1  had  insulted  him ;  but  five 
or  six  mouths  have  freshened  his  recollection, 
and  he  now  says  that  1  assaulted  and  battered 
him.  1  believe  there  is  some  difierence  between 
the  two  charges. 

Dodder  says  he  swore  to  the  complaint  be¬ 
fore  Squire  (Juddeback,  and  1  leave  it  for  you 
to  say  whether  he  tells  the  truth  now  in  saying 
that  I  battered  him.  I  was  taken  by  a  consta¬ 
ble  before  the  Squire,  and  either  because  the 
Justice  was  ashamed  of  what  he  had  already 
done  or  hadn’t  time  to  attend  to  it,  I  don’t 
know  which,  it  went  down.  Two  or  three 
weeks  after  that  1  was  arrested  again,  and,  my 
wife  having  been  confined,  I  thought  it  best,  as 
a  dutil'ul  husband,  to  be  around  hum,  so  I  got 
rid  of  it  by  giving  security  for  my  appearance 
to  court. 

You  know,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  in  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  the  Mongaup  Valley,  Forrestburg,  and 
Port  Jervis  Plank  Road  Company,  as  a  gate 
keeper.  This  company,  it  seems,  had  sufficient 
confidence  in  my  integrity  and  honesty  to  place 
me  in  that  important  station,  and  even  if  1 
should  receive  $3,UU0  and  steal  $1,600  of  it, 
that’s  between  me  and  the  company,  and  it’s 
none  of  Dodder's  business.  Now,  when  the 
company  sent  me  up  along  this  road  to  collect 
tolls,  this  Dodder  was  one  of  the  inhabitants  I 
found  there  in  the  woods,  and  1  will  say  for 
him  that  be  is  a  very  fair  specimen  of  the  rest 
of  the  population.  But  there  isn’t  any  of  them 
that  seem  to  appreciate  all  the  benefits  of  this 
plank  road. 

It  let  out  to  civilization  a  class  of  people 
who  never  before  realized  the  idea  that  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  civilized  life,  and  this  Dod¬ 
der  is  one  of  them.  It  is  a  fact  that  soon  after 
I  moved  there  a  young  woman,  17  years  old, 
cum  down  out  of  the  mountains  on  the  plank 
road  one  day,  and  said  she  had  never  been  out 
before.  She  fairly  seemed  surprised  to  see  a 
white  man,  and  after  asking  a  few  questions 
went  back  into  the  woods.  This  Dodder  was 
my  nearest  neighbor,  and  a  good  deal  nearer 
than  I  wanted  him  ;  and  I  hadn’t  been  there 
long  before  I  heard  he  had  been  lying  about 
me  to  one  of  the  directors,  and  I  soon  found 
out  that  he  wanted  to  get  his  son,  who  was 
sworn  here  against  me,  in  my  place.  But  he 


hasn’t  done  it  yet,  and  if  you  don’t  convict  me 
I  reckon  he  won’t  very  soon. 

It  won’t  take  long  to  dispose  of  Dodder  No.  2, 
He  testifies  that  he  saw  me  throw  three  stones 
at  his  father,  and  saw  the  “  old  man  dodge.” 
On  his  cross-examination  he  says  that  he  was 
in  his  own  house  in  the  woods,  and  had  to  look 
over  a  hill  twenty  feet  high,  and  also  over 
three  slab  fences  and  two  stone  walls  I  Well  if 
he  tells  the  truth,  all  I  wish  is  that  I  had  young 
Dodder’s  eyes.  He  is  certainly  a  remarkable 
boy,  and  can’t  consistently  deny  his  “father." 
I  am  willing  to  admit  that  I  did  wrong  to  throw 
stones  at  Dodder,  and  I  apologize  to  all  the 
world,  and  this  court  particularly,  for  it.  The 
doctors  tell  us  that  there  are  two  causes  for  all 
diseases,  predisposition  and  excitability.  [ 
think  it  was  the  latter  cause  that  moved  me 
to  stone  Dodder.  I  therefore  confess  myself 
guilty  of  the  assault,  but  the  battery  I  deny  • 
and  if  you  find  me  guilty  of  the  battery  I  wili 
appeal  from  the  decision  to  the  Court  of  high 
Heaven  itself  before  I  will  submit  to  it. 

Now,  pntlemen,  you  saw  Mr.  Dodder  and 
beard  him  swear  against  me.  I  asked  him  a 
great  many  questions,  and  I  was  sorry  to  hear 
him  answer  as  he  did.  I  might  have  asked  him 
if  he  didn’t  kill  my  cat  and  if  he  didn’t  stone 
my  chickens  because  they  trespassed  in  his 
woods,  where  actually  the  rocks  are  so  thick 
that  the  brakes  can’t  find  their  way  through 
them  ;  but  then  I  knew  he  would  deny  it,  and 
it  would  grieve  me  to  hear  him.  He  admits 
that  he  was  driving  my  three  cows  up  the  road 
and  that  he  struck  one  of  ’em,  but  says  it  was 
with  a  small  switch.  I  have  proved  that  this 
switch  was  a  pole  about  ten  feet  long  and 
about  three  inches  across  the  butt  end,  and  I 
have  also  proved  that  when  he  struck,  the  cow 
fell.  It  is  true  that  my  witness  couldn’t  swear 
that  the  stick  hit  her,  he  was  so  far  otf ;  but 
take  the  blow  and  the  fall  together,  and  we 
can  gucbs  the  rest.  If  you,  gentlemen,  should 
see  me  point  a  gun  at  a  man  and  pull  the  trig¬ 
ger,  see  the  flash  and  hear  the  report,  and  at 
the  same  time  see  the  man  drop,  I  think  you 
would  say  that  I  shot  him,  although  you  might 
not  see  the  ball  strike  him. 

Now,  the  fact  is,  gentlemen,  that  on  Sunday 
I  was  lying  on  my  lounge  in  my  house,  when 
my  wife  said  to  me  that  Dodder  was  chasing  my 
cows.  I  jumped  up  and  pulled  on  my  boots 
and  went  out  of  doors  and  saw  Dodder  and  the 
cows  coming  up  the  road.  It  is  true,  he  says, 
he  was  not  driving  them,  but  he  says  he  and 
the  cows  were  both  going  along  the  road  in 
one  direction,  and  this  was  as  near  as  I  could 
get  him  to  the  cows  or  the  truth;  but  it  is 
proved  that  the  cows  were  going  ahead  of  him, 
and  he  was  following  after  them  striking  at 
them  with  this  little  switch  ten  feet  long,  three 
inches  across  the  butt,  and  I  guess  you’ll  think 
he  was  “driving”  them.  I  sung  out  to  him, 
“  Dodder,  stop  1’’  but  he  didn’t  obey  my  order, 
and  I  just  threw  a  stone  in  that  direction,  which 
went  about  ten  feet  over  his  head,  at  the  same 
time  going  toward  him,  while  he  was  coming 
toward  me.  He  paid  no  attention,  and  I  sung 
out  again,  “Dodder,  stopl”  Still  he  didn’t 
mind  me,  and  then  I  just  threw  another  stone ; 
but  on  he  came,  and  on  I  went,  and  I  threw  the 
third  stone,  which  he  says  hit  him  on  the  back 
of  his  neck,  but  which  I  think  is  rather  strange, 
as  we  were  going  toward  each  other  as  last  as 
we  could.  But  he  never  slacked  up,  and  by 
this  time  we  were  within  about  eight  feet  of 
each  other.  I  halted  and  hollered  at  the  top 

of  my  voice,  “  Dodder,  why  in - don’t  you 

stop  ?”  About  then  he  did  stop,  and  raised  his 
ten  foot  switch  as  if  to  strike  me.  I  sang  out, 
“  Mr.  Dodder,  look  out  1  You  may  wallup  my 
cows,  but  if  you  wallup  me  with  that  switch 
you’ll  wallup  an  animal  that’ll  hook !”  [Here 
the  orator  made  an  appropriate  gesture  of  the 
bead,  as  in  the  act  of  hooking,  which  was  fol¬ 
lowed  with  uncontrollable  laughter,  that  con¬ 
tinued  several  minutes.] 

Now,  gentlemen,  if  you  convict  me,  this  court 
can  fine  me  $260  and  jug  me  for  six  months ; 
and,  if  you  really  think  1  ought  to  be  convic¬ 
ted  of  this  a8sa»4»«ay  so,  lor  1  am  in  favor  of 
living  up  to  the  lews  as  long  as  they  are  laws, 
whether  it  is  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  the  Ne- 
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braska  Bill,  or  the  Excise  Laws.  I  will  read 
you  a  little  law,  however,  which  I  have  just 
wen  in  a  book  I  found  here ;  (the  speaker  here 
picked  up  a  law  book  and  read  as  follows  :) 
“  Every  man  has  a  ri^ht  to  defend  himself 
from  personal  violence.”  Now,  I  don’t  know 
whether  that  is  law  or  not,  but  I  find  it  in  a 
law  book.  [A  veteran  member  of  the  bar,  who 
was  sitting  near  the  speaker,  remarked  to  him 
that  it  was  good  law.]  Well,  gentlemen,  here 
is  an  old  man,  who  looks  as  if  he  might  know 
something,  and  he  says  this  is  good  law.  Now, 
if  you  will  turn  to  Barbour  something,  page 
399,  you’ll  find  that  the  same  doctrine  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  cattle.  [Great  laughter.]  Therefore 
I  take  it  I  bad  a  right  to  defend  my  cows  against 
Dodder’s  ten-foot  switch.  Wly,  gentlemen, 
nearly  all  my  wealth  is  Invested  in  them  three 
cows,  and  you  can’t  wonder  that  I  became  a 
little  excited  when  I  saw  Dodder  switching  them 
with  bis  ten-foot  pole.  I  am  a  poor  man,  and 
and  have  a  large  family,  consisting  of  a  wife 
and  six  children,  which  1  reckon  isdoing  pretty 
well  for  as  small  a  man  as  1  am,  and  I  could  not 
afford  to  let  Dodder  kill  my  cows ! 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  don’t  believe  you’ll  con¬ 
vict  me  after  what  I  have  said  ;  but  if  you  do, 
and  this  court  fines  me  $250, 1  shall  ”  repudi¬ 
ate,”  because  I  ”  can’t  pay.”  And  if  I’m  jug¬ 
ged  for  six  months,  why  these  Dodders  will 
have  it  all  their  own  way  up  there.  But,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  this,  I  am  willing  to  risk  my¬ 
self  in  your  bands,  and,  if  you  think  I  ought  to 
have  stood  by  and  not  done  anything  when  1 
saw  Dodder  hammering  my  cows,  why  then  1 
am  “  gone  in,”  toll  gate  and  all. 

It  is  true  I  am  a  poor  man,  but  not  a  mean 
one.  The  name  of  Allerton  can  be  traced  to 
the  May  Flower.  When  she  landed  the  Pil¬ 
grims  on  Plymouth  Rock,  among  the  passengers 
was  a  widow,  Mary  Allerton,  with  four  father¬ 
less  children,  and  I.  am  descended  from  that 
Puritan  stock  ;  and  from  that  day  to  this  there 
has  never  lived  an  Allerton  who  hadn’t  Yankee 
spirit  enough  to  stop  a  Dodder  from  polling  bis 
cows.  I’m  done. 

Here  the  laughing  was  exceedingly  boister¬ 
ous,  in  which  all  participated,  and  it  was  seve¬ 
ral  minutes,  despite  the  repeated  cries  of  “  Or¬ 
der,  order,”  by  the  Court,  before  order  could 
be  restored.  Our  eloquent  and  usually  un- 
vanquishable  District  Attorney,  fearing  to  cope 
with  so  formidable  an  antagonist,  merely  re¬ 
marked,  “  It  is  a  plain  case,”  etc.,  and  left  it 
to  the  jury,  who  promptly  brought  in  a  verdict 

of  “  not  guilty.” 

- - 

From  the  Indrpmdtnt. 

DAVID  AND  S0L.09I0NI 
THEIR  LITERARY  RANK. 

The  chief  advantage  possessed  by  the  He¬ 
brew  nation  over  all  others,  lay  in  the  fact 
that  they  were  employed  in  giving  to  the 
world  the  Bible.  The  Bible  commenced  to  be 
written  at  the  beginning  of  their  organized  na¬ 
tional  existence  ;  it  continued  to  be  produced 
daring  the  entire  national  career  of  fifteen 
centuries,  and  was  finished  immediately  after 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the  dispersion  of  the 
race.  This  is  the  grand  result  of  their  exist¬ 
ence — the  monument  of  their  memory.  Egypt 
existed  and  left  us  pyramids,  sphinxes  and 
mummies.  Nineveh  and  Babylon  have  left  us 
vast  mounds  of  rubbish,  with  alabaster  bas-re¬ 
liefs,  and  colo’sal  cherubim.  Greece  and  Rome 
have  supplied  us  with  a  course  of  pagan  clas¬ 
sics,  and  models  of  beauty  in  art.  Israel  ex¬ 
isted,  and  left  us  the  Bible.  Well  may  we  ask. 
with  Paul :  “  What  advantage  hath  the  Jews  T” 
What  has  China  done  for  mankind?  What 
good  have  the  Sbastas  and  Vedas  of  India 
done  ?  What  has  all  Asia — all  Africa,  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  permanent  elevation  and  elighten- 
ment  of  mankind?  What  legacy  would  Eng¬ 


land,  Germany,  France  or  America  bequeath 
to  posterity  if  to-morrow  dashed  them  from  ex¬ 
istence  as  Israel  was  dashed  ? 

Israel  left  a  petty,  rocky  coast,  blackened 
and  blasted,  to  show  where  she  had  been ;  she 
left  heaps  of  ruins  and  a  few  cyclopean  stones 
to  mark  the  site  of  her  temple :  nothing  else 
did  Israel  leave  but  the  Bible — the  wonder  and 
the  glory  of  the  Hebrew  name. 

To  study  the  history  of  Israel  is  to  study  the 
Genesis  of  the  Bible.  As  of  the  nation,  so  of 
the  book  :  there  were  four  great  historic  eras, 
namely,  of  Moses,  of  David,  of  the  Prophets, 
and  of  Christ.  The  era  of  Moses  was  a  most 
amazing  demonstration.  Viewed  on  the  scale 
of  ages,  it  was  as  sudden  an  outbreak  of  moral 
illumination  as  when  the  lightning  cleaves  a 
dark  horizon.  In  forty  years,  all  the  relics  of 
primitive  tradition  were  suddenly  snatched 
from  the  custody  of  Egyptian  priests,  and 
written  in  a  free  scroll  for  all  time.  To  that 
scroll  was  added  an  epitome  of  all  law,  all  re¬ 
ligion,  and  all  prophecy. 

Before  that  exodus  from  Egypt,  the  world 
was  dark,  like  the  darkness  of  night  without  a 
star.  After  that  exodus,  in  less  than  forty 
years,  there  was  a  light  burning,  strong  and 
inextinguishable,  casting  its  radiance  afar 
through  the  gloom.  For  five  hundred  years 
the  Pentateuch  was  the  Bible  on  earth.  Dar¬ 
ing  this  period  the  materials  for  the  books  of 
Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  Job  and  1st  Samuel, 
were  being  evolved  and  incorporated  in  the  sa¬ 
cred  canon ;  but  there  is  in  them  no  marked 
advance  upon  the  Mosaic  Revelation.  They 
are  corollaries  and  appendages  of  that,  showing 
how,  under  that  system,  the  nation  unfolded 
and  conducted. 

With  the  monarchy,  a  new  impulse  was  com¬ 
municated  to  revelation.  Not  only  was  the 
scroll  of  hist  jry  unrolled  by  the  records  of  2d 
Samuel,  and  portions  of  1st  Kings  and  1st  and 
2d  Chronicles,  but  there  came  forth  a  new 
phase  of  revelation,  a  new  style  and  opening 
out  to  man  of  the  hidden  wisdom  of  God. 
Through  Moses,  the  spirit  of  God  dealt  with 
law,  and  the  great  principles  of  civil,  social, 
and  religious  economy,  settling  then  and  there 
the  jurisprudence  of  ages.  There,  also,  by 
symbol  and  by  psalm,  prophecy  received  its 
mighty  outline,  stern  and  severe,  which  future 
seers  must  fill  out  and  complete. 

Now,  however,  through  David  and  Solomon, 
the  Spirit  of  God  peformed  an  equal  work  for 
art  and  philosophy,  claiming  and  vindicating 
as  his  own,  both  the  art,  science  and  literature 
of  all  ages.  By  the  mind  of  David,  a  large 
part  of  the  book  of  Psalms  was  caused  to  come 
into  existence,  and  around  as  a  centre,  the  mu¬ 
sic,  poetry  and  devotion  of  the  Church  in  all 
ages  began  to  cling. 

By  the  mind  of  Solomon,  the  principles  of  all 
wisdom  and  all  sciences,  (even  of  what  is  call¬ 
ed  inductive  science,)  were  recognized  and  em¬ 
bodied  in  two  works — Proverbs  and  Ecclesias¬ 
tes — while  the  great  idea  of  the  Church’s  rela¬ 
tion  to  God  was  embodied  in  the  form  of  a 
sacred  allegory. 

Thus  the  idea  lying  at  the  foundation  of  re¬ 
demption,  the  marriage  relationship  between 
Christ  and  the  Church,  first  symbolized  in 
Eden,  and  to  be  consummated  at  the  Resurrec¬ 
tion,  received  its  fuller  and  more  perfect  ex¬ 
pression  in  human  poetry. 


Hence  the  age  of  David  and  Solomon  was 
one  of  peculiar  importance  and  marked  char¬ 
acteristics,  when  additions  were  made  to  Bible 
light,  Bible  heat,  Bible  glory,  of  incalculable 
importance.  A  single  century  saw  a  wonder¬ 
ful  change  in  the  world’s  literature.  At  the 
beginning  of  it,  there  were  nowhere  on  earth 
any  such  works  as  the  book  of  Psalms,  the  Pro¬ 
verbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Solomon’s  Song.  The 
world  was  full  of  dark-minded,  warlike  barba¬ 
rians.  At  the  close  of  the  centnry  those  works 
were  shining  like  the  sun,  where  they  have 
shone  ever  since,  and  are  shining  brighter  and 
brighter,  to  the  perfect  day.  Before  David  left 
his  sheep-folds  to  tune  his  harp  on  Zion’s  top, 
the  music  of  the  world,  and  its  poetry  were 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  priests  and  priest¬ 
esses  of  the  groves.  And  all  that  art,  luxury 
and  license  could  do  was  done  to  captivate  the 
senses  and  kindle  the  imagination  of  the  mul¬ 
titude  before  the  shrines  of  Venus  and  of  Jove, 
or  deities  eqivalent  in  character,  though  called 
by  other  and  older  names. 

Philosophy,  likewise,  and  occult  lore,  the 
sciences  of  astronomy,  architecture,  and  the 
like,  were  hitherto  boasted  the  peculiar  pos¬ 
session  of  the  priesthood,  who  hid  them  in  their 
solemn  adyta,  or  taught  them  only  to  schools  of 
initiated.  And  the  common  mind  of  humanity 
was  spurned  as  incapable  or  unworthy  of  true 
philosophy  and  religion. 

The  spirit  of  God,  by  Solomon,  contradicted 
and  nullified  for  ever  the  arrogaRt  imposture. 
In  the  midst  of  a  world  ruled  by  jealous  mono¬ 
polists  of  knowledge,  a  world  where  midnight 
masses  were  forbidden  to  think,  and  told  that 
wisdom  was  not  for  them,  suddenly  there  went 
forth  from  Zion’s  battlements  this  strange,  this 
unexpected  proclamation. 

“  Doth  not  Wisdom  ciyf 
And  Understanding  put  forth  her  voice  t 
In  the  top  of  the  high  places  she  standeth. 

By  the  way — in  the  places  of  the  paths, 

She  crieth  at  the  gates,  at  the  entry  of  the  city, 

At  the  coining  in  of  the  doors.” 

Wisdom  cries  everywhere,  to  all  classes,  high 
and  low.  She  is  no  recluse  as  philosophers  pre¬ 
tended,  shutting  herself  up  from  the  vulgar  in 
mysterious  grove  or  temple ;  she  comes  out 
into  the  street,  and  mingles  with  the  busy  throng 
of  every-day  life,  and  meeting  the  masses  of 
men  face  to  face. 

Unto  yon^  0  men^  I  c&ll,”  she  exclaims. 

And  my  voice  is  unto  the  sons  of  men.’’ 

Not  to  priests,  philosophers,  and  secret  frater¬ 
nities  of  adepts,  but 

“  0  ye  simple,  understand  wisdom, 

And  ye  fools,  be  of  an  understanding  heart !  ” 

What  a  grand  and  glorious  protest  was  then 
uttered  by  the  mouth  of  Solomon,  against  the 
doctrine  of  the  world  in  those  days,  that  wis¬ 
dom  and  religion  were  the  monopoly  of  the 
few — the  knowing !  What  a  sublime  assertion 
of  the  universal  rights  of  man  to  free  thought, 
free  speech,  and  a  conscience  untrammelled  by 
human  legislation ! 

What  a  momentous  thing  for  man,  then — ^what 
a  step  in  that  nation’s  history,  and  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  race,  was  it  when  there  were  in¬ 
scribed  for  all  time,  the  seventy-three  Psalms 
of  David,  and  the  Proverbs,  the  experience, 
and  the  Song  of  Solomon  ? 

Christ  and  his  Apostles  quote  from  the  Psalms 
seventy  times. 

Of  the  book  of  Psalms,  Bsisil  says,  “  In  it  is 
found  a  perfect  theology,  a  prophecy  of  Christ’s 
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sojourn  in  the  flesh,  threatenings  and  judgment ; 
hope  of  resurrection,  fear  of  retribution,  pro¬ 
mises  of  glory,  revelations  of  mystery,  all 
things  are  treasured  there  as  in  some  great  and 
common  store-house.” 

No  wonder  the  early  Christians  were  wont 
“  to  learn  the  book  by  heart,  that  psalmody 
might  enliven  their  social  hours,  soften  the 
fatigues  and  soothe  the  sorrows  of  life.” 

And  if  we  compare  the  Psalms  of  David  and 
the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  together,  how  nnlike 
are  they,  and  yet  how  one  in  spirit ! 

David  could  never  have  written  the  Proverbs, 
nor  Solomon  the  Psalms.  The  work  of  each  is 
sui  generis,  and  bears  the  stamp  of  a  vivid 
and  incommunicable  individuality. 

Yet,  however  strongly  marked,  the  works  are 
one.  There  is  a  higher  unity,  of  a  superior  au¬ 
thorship,  the  oneness  of  truth  and  love,  flowing 
full  and  free  from  that  Eternal  Spirit  that 
moved  and  inspired  both  father  and  sou.  Both 
diverse  styles  of  composition  were  the  product 
of  the  same  age.  A  vast  mass  of  golden  truth, 
fused  and  glowing,  filled  with  gems,  and  spark¬ 
ling  with  the  lustre  of  another  day  than  ours, 
was  suddenly  flung  from  out  the  treasury  of 
God,  into  the  midst  of  mankind,  as  it  were  in  a 
moment.  And  the  Bible  was  so  far  in  being. 
The  Bible  was  half  finished.  From  that  hour, 
the  character  of  God,  and  of  the  coming  Mes¬ 
siah,  should  ^ine  with  a  nearer,  tenderer,  holier 
lustre,  to  melt  a  frozen  heart,  and  make  it  flow 
down  in  penitence  and  love.  David  and  Solo¬ 
mon  were  great  in  their  day.  David  was  re¬ 
nowned  as  a  warrior  ;  Solomon  as  a  statesman. 
Both,  as  consummately  versed  in  the  affairs  of 
men.  Both  did  many  things  that  excited  the 
admiration  and  envy  of  their  cotemporaries. 
But  nothing  they  did  compares  with  the  words 
they  wrote.  Their  glory  perished.  Their  pa¬ 
laces  crumbled.  Their  kingdom  passed  away. 
Their  temple,  ritual,  arts,  and  arms  vanished, 
their  nation  disinherited,  and  their  land  and 
lineage  made  a  proverb  and  a  byword.  But — 
one  of  their  works  survives.  One  product  of 
their  activity  defies  the  assaults  of  time ;  it  is 
the  scroll  where  they  wrote  their  prayers,  their 
praises,  their  communings  with  the  living  God. 
The  scroll  where  they  wrote  the  voices  that 
broke  out  of  fatherland,  with  strange  unearthly 
melody,  reminding  them  that  they  were  stran¬ 
gers  and  sojourners  on  earth  as  all  their  fathers 
were,  and  that  heaven  was  their  eternal  home. 

For  now  three  thousand  years  that  deathless 
work  of  theirs  has  been  following  them,  though 
they  rest  from  their  labors.  Their  sins  may 
have  done  some  evil,  but  their  works  have 
done  more  good.  Quick  and  powerful  in  thou¬ 
sands  of  hearts  from  north  to  south  and  east  to 
west,  that  work  has  energized  for  God,  and  is 
energizing  as  it  travels  on  to  meet  them  in  the 
judgment.  Eternally  will  David  and  Solomon 
thank  God,  not  that  they  were  kings,  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  world,  and  that  distant  nations 
and  queens  of  Sheba  came  to  lay  costly  offer¬ 
ings  at  their  feet;  eternity  will  not  stoop  to 
reckon  such  trifles;  but  eternity  will  never 
forget  that  God  gave  them  the  privilege  to 
write  those  pages  of  his  living  oracles,  which 
have  gone  out  into  all  the  earth,  and  their  mu¬ 
sic  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

So  in  a  lower  degree  may  it  be  with  men  in 
every  age.  The  judgment  of  a  man’s  cotem¬ 
poraries  is  very  apt  to  be  wrong  as  to  the  com¬ 


parative  value  of  his  works.  They  value  most 
the  things  he  has  in  common  with  them.  But 
the  things  which  are  most  original  with  him, 
most  nearly  given  him  of  God,  most  truly  uni¬ 
versal,  and  beyoirt  the  scope  of.  the  local  and 
temporary,  those  things  they  undervalue ;  yet 
those  are  the  things  which,  in  eternity,  the  man 
will  chiefly  rejoice  to  have  said,  or  done,  or 

written.  Gkey. 

- - 

DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  TEA. 

[The  sixth  volume  of  Mr.  Bancroft’s  History  of  the  United 
States,  has  just  been  issued  from  the  press.  The  great 
initial  incident  of  the  Revolution,  here  related,  inspires 
in  every  bosom  an  interest  which  can  never  fade  so  lung 
as  “  Liberty  and  Union”  continue  to  be  the  birthright 
and  blessing  of  these  North  American  States ;  and  the 
transaction  is  invested  with  a  fresh  charm  from  the  gra¬ 
phic  manner  in  which  the  accomplished  historian  here  re¬ 
lates  it.]  _ 

The  first  chapter  details  the  proceedings 
abroad  ;  the  dispatch  by  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany  of  cargoes ;  the  political  feeling  of  the 
colonies;  and  then  proceeds  as  follows  as  to 
the  Boston  consignees : — 

“The  issue  was  to  be  tried  at  Boston.  Its 
tea  ships  were  on  the  water  ;  the  governor  him¬ 
self,  under  the  name  of  his  sons,  was  selected  as 
one  of  the  consignees ;  the  moment  for  the  de¬ 
cision  was  hastening  on.  In  the  night,  between 
the  first  and  second  of  November,  a  knock  was 
heard  at  the  door  of  each  one  of  the  persons 
commissioned  by  the  East  India  Company,  and 
a  summons  left  for  them  to  appear  without  fail 
at  Liberty  Tree  on  the  following  Wednesday, 
at  noon,  to  resign  their  commission ;  printed 
notices  were  also  posted  up,  desiring  the  free¬ 
men  of  Boston  and  the  neighboring  towns  to 
meet  at  the  same  time  and  place  as  witnesses. 

“  On  the  appointed  day  a  large  flag  was  hung 
out  on  the  pole  at  Liberty  Tree  ;  the  bells  in 
the  meeting-houses  were  rung  from  eleven  till 
noon.  Adams,  Handcock,-  and  Phillips,  three 
of  the  four  representatives  of  the  town  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  the  selectmen,  and  William  Cooper,  town 
clerk,  with  about  five  hundred  more,  gathered 
round  the  spot.  As  the  consignees  did  not 
make  their  appearance,  the  a.ssembly,  appoint¬ 
ing  Molineux,  Warren,  and  others,  a  committee, 
marched  into  State  street  to  the  warehouse  of 
Richard  Clarke,  where  all  the  consignees  were 
assembled.  Molineux  presented  himself  for  a 
parley. 

“  ‘  From  whom  are  you  a  committee  ?’  asked 
Clake.  ‘  From  the  whole  people.’  ‘  Who  are 
the  committee  ?’  ‘  Nothing  is  now  to  be  kept 
secret,’  replied  Molineux ;  ‘  I  am  one ;’  and  he 
named  all  the  rest.  ‘  And  what  is  your  re¬ 
quest?’  Molineux  read  a  paper,  requiring  the 
consignee  to  promise  not  to  sell  the  teas,  but  to 
return  them  to  London  in  the  same  bottoms  in 
which  they  were  shipped.  ‘  Will  you  comply  ?’ 

‘  I  shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  you,’  answered 
Clarke,  roughly  and  peremptoriw.  The  same 
question  was  put  to  the  other  ironsignees,  one 
by  one,  who  each  and  all  answered,  ‘  I  cannot 
comply  with  your  demand.’  Molineux  then 
read  another  paper,  containing  a  resolve  passed 
at  Liberty  Tree,  that  the  consignees  who  should 
refuse  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  enemies  to  their  country.  Descending 
into  the  street,  he  made  his  report  to  the  peo¬ 
ple.  ‘  Out  with  them,  out  with  them,’  was  the 
cry  ;  but  he  disuaded  from  violence.” 

After  further  details  as  to  the  consignees  and 
of  the  committees  of  correspondence  and  the 
council,  the  narrative  proceeds  : — 

“  The  true-hearted  people  were  as  vigilant  as 
they  were  determined.  The  men  of  Cambridge 
assembled  on  the  26th,  and,  after  adopting  the 
Philadelphia  resolves,  ‘very  unanimously’  voted 
‘  that,  as  Boston  was  struggling  for  the  liberties 
of  their  country,  they  could  no  longer  stand 
idle  spectators,  but  were  ready  on  the  shortest 
notice  to  join  with  it  and  other  towns  in  any 
measure  that  might  be  thought  proper  to  deliver 
themselves  and  posterity  from  slavery.’  The 


next  day  the  town  of  Charlestown  asaembled 
and  showed  such  a  spirit  that  ever  after  its 
committee  was  added  to  those  who  assumed  the 
executive  direction. 

“  The  combination  was  hardly  finished  when, 
on  Sunday,  the  28th  day  of  November,  the  ship 
Dartmouth  appeared  in  Boston  harbor,  with  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  chests  of  the  East  India 
Company’s  tea.  To  keep  the  Sabbath  strictly 
was  the  New  England  usage.  But  hours  were 
precious ;  let  the  tea  be  entered,  and  it  would 
be  beyond  the  power  of  the  consignee  to  send 
it  back.  The  selectmen  held  one  meeting  by 
day  and  another  in  the  evening,  but  they 
sought  in  vain  for  the  consignees,  who  hud 
taken  sanctuary  in  the  castle. 

“  The  committee  of  correspondence  was  more 
efficient.  They  met  also  on  Sunday,  and  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Quaker  Rotch,  who  owned  the 
Dartmouth,  a  promise  not  to  enter  his  ship  till 
Tuesday,  and  authorized  Samuel  Adams  to  in¬ 
vite  the  committees  of  the  five  surrounding 
towns,  Dorchester,  Roxbury,  Brookline,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  Charlestown,  with  their  own  towns¬ 
men,  and  those  of  Boston,  to  hold  a  ma.ss  meet¬ 
ing  the  next  morning.  Faneuil  Hall  could  not 
contain  the  people  that  poured  in  on  Monday. 
The  concourse  was  the  largest  ever  known.  Ad¬ 
journing  to  the  Old  South  meeting-house,  Jon¬ 
athan  Williams  did  not  fear  to  act  as  moderator, 
nor  Samuel  Adams,  Hancock,  Young,  Molineux, 
and  Warren  to  conduct  the  business  of  the 
meeting.  On  the  motion  of  Samuel  Adams, 
who  entered  fully  into  the  question,  the  assem¬ 
bly,  composed  of  upward  of  five  thousand  per¬ 
sons,  resolved  unanimously  that  ‘  the  tea  should 
be  sent  back  to  the  place  from  whence  it  came 
at  all  events,  and  that  no  duty  should  be  paid 
on  it.’  ‘  The  only  way  to  get  rid  of  it,’  said 
Young,  ‘  is  to  throw  it  overboad.’  The  con¬ 
signees  asked  for  time  to  prepare  their  answer, 
and,  ‘  out  of  great  tenderness,’  the  body  post¬ 
poned  receiving  it  to  the  next  morning.  Mean¬ 
time  the  owner  and  master  of  the  ship  were  con- 
vented  and  forced  to  promise  not  to  land  the 
tea.  A  watch  was  also  proposed.  ‘  I,’  said 
Hancock,  ‘  will  be  one  of  it,  rather  than  that 
there  should  be  none,’  and  a  party  of  twenty- 
five  persons,  under  the  orders  of  Edward  Proc¬ 
tor,  as  its  captain,  was  appointed  to  guard  the 
tea-ship  during  the  night.” 

After  detailing  further  proceedings  and  the 
arrival  of  more  tea-ships,  the  narrative  con¬ 
cludes  : — 

“  On  Saturday,  the  eleventh,  Rotch,  the 
owner  of  the  Dartmouth,  is  summoned  before 
the  Boston  committee,  with  Samuel  Adams  in 
the  chair,  and  asked  why  he  has  not  kept  his 
engagement  to  take  his  vessel  and  tea  back  to 
London  within  twenty  days  of  its  arrival  ?  He 
pleaded  that  it  was  out  of  his  power.  ‘  The 
ship  must  go,’  was  the  answer ;  *  the  people  of 
Boston  and  the  neighboring  towns  absolutely 
require  and  expect  it ;’  and  they  bade  him  ask 
for  a  clearance  and  pass,  with  proper  witnesses 
of  his  demand.  ‘  Were  it  mine,’  said  a  leading 
merchant,  ‘  I  would  certainly  send  it  back.’ 
Hutchinson  acquainted  Admiral  Montague  with 
what  was  passing ;  on  which  the  Active  and 
Kingfisher,  though  they  had  been  laid  up  for 
the  winter,  were  sent  to  guard  the  passages  out 
of  the  harbor.  At  the  same  time  orders  were 
given  by  the  Governor,  to  load  guns  at  the 
castle,  so  that  no  vessel,  except  coasters,  might 
go  to  sea  without  a  permit.  He  had  no  thought 
of  what  was  to  happen  ;  the  wealth  of  Hancock, 
Phillips,  Rowe,  Dennie,  and  so  many  other  men 
of  property,  seemed  to  him  a  security  against 
violence,  and  he  flattered  himself  that  he  had 
increased  the  perplexities  of  the  committee. 

“  The  decisive  day  draws  nearer  and  nearer. 
On  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  thirtieth,  the 
committees  of  the  five  towns  are  at  Faneuil 
Hall,  with  that  of  Boston.  Now  that  danger 
was  really  at  hand,  the  men  of  the  little  town 
of  Malden,  offered  their  blood  and  their  trea¬ 
sure  ;  for  that  which  they  once  esteemed  the 
mother  country  had  lost  the  tenderness  of  a 
parent  and  become  their  great  oppressor.  ‘  We 
trust  in  God,’  wrote  the  men  of  Lexington,  ‘  that 
should  the  state  of  our  affairs  require  it,  wo 
shall  be  ready  to  sacrifice  our  estate  and  every  - 
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iini;  (liir  111  I 


MANUKA!  TrUES,  AGUICUI.TUUE.  COMMERCE  ANT)  TRADE. 


t’aiDfC  (liilf  ill  llf«.  yea,  aud  life  Itself,  iu  sujipoi  t  j  must  be  done  soon,  or  he  will  be  no  party  to  and  we  easily  eompn  licr.d  the  reason  ;  i.e.,  they 
of  the  common  cause.’  Whole  towns  in  Wor-  the  great  achievement,  lie  rises,  but  it  i.s  to  were  very  numerous,  so  must  be  their  means  of 
ceater  county,  were  on  tiptoe  to  come  down,  resiraiii,  ana  being  truly  brave,  and  tr.-ly  re  siibsisteuee.  Hut  as  only  a  certain  amount  of 
‘  Go  oil  as  you  have  lieguii,’  wrote  the  commit-  solved,  he  speaks  the  language  of  moderaiiou  : !  suljsistence  can  be  gleaned  from  a  f^uare  mile, 
tee  of  Leicester  on  tlie  fourteenth,  ‘  aud  do  not  i  — •  Snouts  of  hosannas  will  not  terminate  the  under  ilie  most  favorable  coiiddioiis.  and  that 

trials  of  this  day,  nor  popular  resolves,  har- ' 
aiigiii's.  and  acclamations  vau(|itii>h  uiir  foes 
We  iiiii.  l  be  grossly  ignorant  of  the  value  oi 
the  pri/.i“  for  which  we  contend,  of  the  powei 
combined  against  ns,  of  the  inveterate  malice 


siff'-r  any  of  the  leas  already  come  or  coming 
t » lt>-  landed  or  pay  one  farthing  of  duly.  ^ Hn 
miy  depend  on  oiir  aid  and  as.sistance  wlien 
needed." 

•  Tile  line  of  poliey  atlnpled  was.  if  possible, 


aiimuat  is  not  large,  the  fiisteiice  of  the  larger 
forms  compri.ses  c.vtremelv  liniitial  numbers. — 
IJiU  vlien  we  descend  to  knioinology  and  t'on- 
chology.  we  are  foiitiisi  d  with  the  al'iiiost  i»au- 
mera'de  diversity  of  sp<  cic<  and  variety.  Of  the 


to  gi  t  the  t,  a  carrieit  back  to  Inmdon  niiinjiired  and  insatiatde  revenge  which  actuate  our  ene-  j  alone,  there  has  Is  i  n  u-scertalned  no  lew 

ill  the  vessel  In  which  it  oaine.  A  meeting  of  -  ■  -  -  - -  •  >  ■  ■  -  '  .  . 

the  people  on  Tiiewlay  afternoon,  directed,  and 
as  it  were,  ‘compelled"  Roteh.lhe  owner  of  Hie 
JJartiiMuth,  to  apply  lor  a  elearaiice.  He  did 
so,  accompanied  by  Kent,  Samuel  Adams,  and 
eight  others  as  witiies-es.  Tlie  collector  was  at 
hU<  lodgings,  and  refused  to  answer  lilt  tlie  ue.\t 
nioruing;  ihe  asseinhlage,  on  their  jwrt,  ad¬ 
journed  to  Tliurslay,  the  sixteenth,  the  last  ol 
the  twenty  d.vys  before  it  would  b,  come  legal 
for  'he  revenue  ofiicers  lo  take  possession  of 
the  ship  aud  au  land  the  teas  at  the  ca.slle.  la 


the  vessel  li^ which  it  came,  .y meeting  of  i  niies,  public  and  piivate,  abroad  and  in  our  |  thaii  Id.imit  l.rauches  of  this  one  family.  When 

surveying  ihise  aiipareiiily  ilisgiistlng  insects, 
what  an  idea  of  creating  power  might  W'S  not 
gather  froin  a  knowledge  of  this!  The  study  of 
en  ry  braiu  h  of  ih,!  iiisict  cn  a'ioii  presents  the 
-ame  fiiiiiliil  and  luicn  sting  r*  tti  etion. 

I.yoniii  r.  a  1'ri‘iieli  nainndist.  s)M'nt  several 
3'enrs  in  ('Xisiiiining  llie  slnivtnt  e  of  a  single  in- 
su'i,  and  It  ft  the  wink  unlihislied. — thus  show¬ 
ing  Ihu  exceeding  delicutt  uess  of  th<‘  slmcture. 
Ill  Ihe  lioily  of  an  bisect,  about  an  inch  in  length. 
.M.  Strauss  has  enuumeiuKd  three  hundred  and 
six  plates  composing  the  stmeture  of  the  outer 
envelope  ;  four  hundred  and  niiiety-ftnir  lunacies 
for  putting  these  in  motion  ;  twenty  four  pairs  of 
nerves  to  animate  them,  and  forty-eight  pairs  of 
next,  both  morning  and  evening ;  but  during  ship  was  not  proimrly  cleared.  As  soon  a»  he  >  trecha'.  or  breathing  organs,  (H|ually  ramilieil 

the  long  and  anxious  period  their  journal  has  i  bad  ttnished  his  report,  Samuel  Adams  rose  and  !  and  dividetl,  to  convey  air  ‘  - *- 

oiily  this  entry  :  ‘No  business  transacted,  mat-  gave  the  word  :  ‘  This  meeting  can  do  no  more  j  thL<vcomplicated  tissue. 

;  to  save  the  country.’  Un  the  instant  a  shout  ' 


bosom,  if  we  liope  tQat  we  ^hall  end  this  cotilro-  i 
versy  willioit  the  sharpest  coiiHicts.  Let  u.'- ; 
consider  the  issue  before  we  udiau^e  to  tho.-e  j 
measures  which  must  bring  on  the  mo-i  trying  ' 
and  terrible  struggle  this  ouiiniry  eviT  .’aw." 
Thus  spoke  the  younger  Qniiiey.  •  Now  ilia i 
the  hand  is  to  the  plough,’  said  others,  •  then 
must  lie  no  looking  back,’  and  the  wlnde  assem¬ 
bly  of  seven  thousand  voted  unanimoiisly  ihut  i 
the  tea  should  not  be  landed.  I 

It  bad  been  dark  for  more  tlian  an  hour. 


tbecvcoing  the  Boston  committee  tini.shed  their  j  The  church  in  which  they  met  wa.s  dimly  light- 
preparatory  meetings.  Alter  their  coiisultatton  ed  ;  when  at  a  quarter  before  sixRoich  appear- ' 
on  Monday  wiih  the  committee  of  the  five  ;  ed,  and  satistied  the  people  by  relating  that  the  ' 

towns,  they  had  liceii  together  that  day  and  the  i  Governor  had  rctused  him  a  jiass  because  his  | 

KiXt, 

he  1(1 
ally  I 

ttr  of  record.’ 

••  At  ten  o"clock  on  the  fifteenth,  Rotch  was  was  heard  at  the  porch ;  the  war  whoop  resoun- 
escorted  by  bis  witnesses  to  the  custom-house,  i  ded  ;  a  body  of  men,  forty  or  tifty  in  number. 

where  the  collector  and  comptroller  uiiequivo-  ;  disguised  as  Indians,  passed  by  the  door,  aud.  _ _ _ , 

cally  and  finally  refused  to  grunt  his  ship  a  ]  encouraged  by  Samuel  Adams.  Hancock,  and  j  and  curiously  constructed  mirioisibal  scienco 

clearance  till  it  should  be  discharged  of  the  I  others,  repaired  to  Griffin  swharl,  posted  guards  I  has  yet  inveoted.  or  study  (tlscoitrcd.  Tin: 

to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  spies,  took  po^s-  j  numlier  of  leases  iu  its  eyes  i-  niiinlieml  at  six 

.  ‘  ‘  “  ■  ■  "  •*  ‘  or  seven  thousand  ;  in  the  eye  of  a  diagonfiy 

twelve  thousand  ;  iu  the  eye  1  fa  louterliv,  g«‘vt  ti- 
pass  the  citstle  w  ithout  a  permit  from  me,  and  '  being  the  whole  quantity  taat  had  been  import-  |  teen  thousand.  The  w  ings  of  the  tMiltci  tly  have 

tliat  I  shall  refuse.’  Ou  that  day  the  people  of  |  ed,  were  emptied  into  the  bay.  without  the  least  ■  a  .  .  -  - 

Fitchburg  pledged  their  word  ‘never  to  be  i  injury  to  other  property.  ‘All  things  were  con- 
wanting,  according  to  their  .small  ability;’  tor  '  diicten  with  great  order,  decency,  and  perfect 
‘they  had,  indeed,  an  ambition  to  be  known  to  I  submission  to  Government.’  The  people  around. 


and  MStenonee  to 

thLwcomplicated  I 
We  regard  the  common  honseOy  as  a  con¬ 
temptible  insect ;  but  bow  importaut  an  object  of 
study  its  structure  may  be,  ran  be  learned  from 
the  tact,  that  its  eye  is  one  of  the  niis-t  singular 


teas 

Hutchinson  began  to  clutch  at  victory  ;  '  sioti  of  the  three  tea  ships,  and  in  about  three 
‘  for,’  said  he,  ‘  it  is  notorious  the  shii>  cannot  ,  hours,  three  hundred  and  lorty  chesw  of  tea, 


'  they  .  . 

the  world  and  to  posterity,  as  friends  to  lilR'rty.’  .  as  they  looked  on,  Wfere  so  still  that  tue  noise  oi 
Tliemenof  Gloucester,  also  expressing  their  joy  j  breaking  open  the  tea  chests  was  plainly  heard, 
at  Boston’s  glorious  opposition,  cried  with  one  i  A  delay  of  a  few  hours  would  have  placed  the 
voice,  ‘  that  no  tea  subject  to  a  duty  should  b;i  |  tea  under  tlie  protection  of  the  admiral  at  the 
landed  in  their  town, and  held  themselves  !  castle.  After  the  work  was  done,  the  town  lie- 

came  asstill  and  calm  as  if  it  had  lieen  holy  lime. 
The  men  from  the  country  tliat  very  night  carried 
back  the  great  news  to  their  villages. 

“  The  ne.xt  morning  the  committee  of  cor¬ 
respondence  appointed  .Samuel  Adams  aud  four 
others  to  draw  up  a  declaration  of  what  had 
been  done.  Th  y  seut  Paul  Revere  as  express 
with  the  information  to  New  York  aud  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

“  The  height  of  joy  that  sparkled  in  the  eyes 


ready  for  the  last  appeaf. 

“  The  morning  of  Thursday,  the  16th  of  De¬ 
cember,  1773,  dawned  upon  Boston,  a  day  by 
far  the  most  momentous  iu  its  annals.  Beware, 
little  town ;  count  the  cost,  and  know  well  if 
you  dare  defy  the  wrath  of  Great  Britain,  and 
if  you  love  exile  and  poverty  and  death  rather 
tiiaa  submission.  The  town  of  Portsmouth  held 
its  meciiug  on  that  morning,  aud,  with  six  only 

protesting,  its  people  adopted  the  principles  ot  .  .  _  .  .  .  ,  .  ,  - 

Philadelphia,  appointed  their  committee  of  cor-  i  ®tiiraated  the  countenances  aud  the  hearts 
rcspondeace,  aud  resolved  to  make  common  1  patriots  as  they  met  oue  another  is  un¬ 

cause  with  the  colonics.  At  ton  o"clock,  the  i  imaginable.  The  Governor,  meantime,  was 
people  of  Boston,  with  at  least  two  thousand  |  ®*^“*“**'m8  **0^®  tmd  his  lawyers  to  make 

uiea  from  tbe  country,  aftsembled  in  the  Old  I the  moetiug  were  trea- 
South.  A  report  was  made  that  Rotch  had  been  Threats  were  muttered  ol  arrests,  oi 

refused  a  clearance  from  the  custom  house.  |  ®-'’‘*’('UGons.  ot  transportation  ot  the  accuscxl  to 
‘Tuen,’  said  they  to  him,  ‘  protect  immediately  England,  while  the  committee  of  correspoiid- 
agaiusi  the  custom-house,  aud  apply  to  ihe  Go-  !  euce  pledged  themselves  to  support  acd  viudt- 
veruor  for  his  pa."8,  so  that  your  vessel  may  ttiis  1  (-‘^ch  other  aud  all  persou.s  who  had  shared 


very  day  proceed  ou  her  voyage  for  London.’ 

“  Toe  Governor  had  stolen  away  to  bis  coun¬ 
try  house  at  .Milton.  Bidding  Rotch  make  all 
hast-,  the  meeting  adjourned  to  three  in  the 
afternoon.  At  that  hour  Rotch  bud  not  returned. 
It  was  iucideutally  voted,  as  other  towns  had 
already  done,  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  tea'; 
and  every  town  was  advised  to  appoint  its  com¬ 
mittee  of  inspection,  to  prevent  the  detested 
tea  from  coming  witliin  any  of  them.  Then, 
since  the  Governor  might  refuse  bis  pass,  the 
iBomeiitous  question  recurred,  ‘  whether  it  be 
the  sense  aud  determination  of  this  body  to 
abide  by  their  former  resolutions  with  respect 
to  the  uot  sutferiug  the  tea  to  be  lauded  ?  ’  Ou 
this  question  Samuel  Adams  and  Young  ad¬ 
dressed  the  meeting,  which  was  become  tar  the 
most  numerous  ever  held  in  Boston,  embracing 
■even  thousand  men.  There  was  among  them 
a  patriot  of  fervid  feeling ;  passionately  devo¬ 
ted  to  toe  lioerty  of  his  country  ;  still  young  ; 
his  aye  bright,  his  cheek  glowing  with  hectic 
lever.  He  knew  that  bis  strength  was  ebbing. 
The  work  of  vindicating  American  freedom 
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I  in  their  effort.  The  country  was  united  with 
the  town  aud  the  Colonies  with  one  another 
more  firmly  than  ever.  The  Pbihulelphiaiis 
unanimously  approved  what  Boston  had  done. 
New  i'ork,  all  impatieut  at  the  winds  which 
had  driven  its  tea  ship  oil'  the  coast,  was  re¬ 
solved  on  following  the  examiile.” 


ENTOMOLOGY. 

INTEBKSTINO  FACTS  IN  SCIENCE. 

The  law  of  life  is  by  far  the  most  marvelous 
in  natural  science,  and  especially  in  that  depart¬ 
ment  where,  from  the  miuuteuess  ol  forms,  study 
has  hitherto  lieen  limited.  We  allude  to  Ento¬ 
mology.  A  little  ooservationiu  this  department 
will  uufold  to  the  studeuta  scries  of  wouders  un¬ 
surpassed  by  the  gigtintic  exhibition  of  pheno¬ 
mena  prc.scuted  in  Niagara  aud  Vesuvius. 

Nut  the  least  astounding  among  these  facts,  is 
the  extraordinary  multiplicity  of  .species,  the  in¬ 
numerable  diversity  of  turms  uouneuied  with  an¬ 
imate  nature.  The  large  forms  such  as  are  dai¬ 
ly  presented  to  us,  seem  comparatively  limited. 


power  of  six  hundred  strokes  in  a  .single  second, 
w hich  can  propel  it  thirty-live  f*-i‘t— -wliiie  the 
speed  of  a  race  horse  is  but  ninety  feet  per  sec¬ 
ond,  or  mure  than  a  mile  a  minute.  T  lie  t,euiily 
of  the  butterfly  is  proverbial ;  tail  leiw  much 
more  iuteose  should  be  our  mlmiratiun  wheu 
wc  learn  that  it  is  thing  of  thirty-four  thousand 
eyes,  aud  that  in  a  single  wing  tluTc  have  lieeii 
found  oue  hundred  thousand  scales.  T  he  wings 
of  many  insects  are  of  such  uxlreine  tenuiiy 
that  50,000  of  them,  plact'd  over  each  other, 
would  nut  compose  the  thickness  of  a  quarter  of 
auiueb;  and  yet,  thin  as  they  are,  each  wing 
is  double,  so  that  the  actual  laiuiuie  liere  w  uubt 
be  100,000.  The  web  of  a  cumniou  sp.der  is  uu 
object  of  curiosity  when  we  niLei  thar  each 
thread  is  composed  of  4,000  tiluineiit.'.  and  that 
400,000  of  these  filaments  would  nut  make  it 
cord  thicker  than  a  single  hair  of  a  js-rsou's 
head.  One  species  of  spider  lives  in  water,  iua 
House  of  air,  like  a  diving  bell,  am!  anoihir 
buildsii  house  on  the  ground,  wiih  a  door  upon 
elastic  hinges,  which  keep  it  cun.stunily  shut. 

Conehology  presents  some  very  curious  iact.s, 
A  notion  was  once  prevalent  in  England  aud 
Scotland,  that  u  sjiecies  of  paruacie  sliell  con¬ 
tained  the  germ  of  a  young  goo.‘e.  a  writer 
uaiiKd  Maur  wrote  a  treatise  expressly  on  tnis 
bird,  and  says  he  opened  a  hundred  of  tliegoOH: 
l»earing  shells  iu  the  Orkneys,  and  foiuid  in  all 
of  thent  the  rudiments  ot  a  bird  completely  form¬ 
ed.  Gerrard  aud  Bir  Robert  Murray  butb  eon- 
tirm  these  siatemcuts.  Borne  of  the  clam  shell 
species  have  shells  weighing  over  oidi  liis. — 
Borne  of  the  smaller  stiell-bsh  w  inpeimtraie.liy 
boring  into  the  hardest  rock,  they  being  ]iie- 
pared  with  a  phosphorescent  liquor  wbieii  tiiey 
discharge  ui>oii  iheiock,  thus  decouijn -ing  it, 
aud  enabling  them,  by  means  of  a  bn  ad  tle.sfy 
tongue  to  build  a  uume  in  the  Larderi  ledge. 
The  pearl  sbell-fi&u  are  well  knowu.  Tie-  eiro- 
ueous  value  once  attached  to  the  pearl  cun 
scarcely  be  believed.  Julius  Oa'sar  presented 
the  mother  of  Brutus  with  a  pearl  fur  tvhich  he 
paid  over  $200,000.  The  famed  ear-rings  of 
Cleopatra  were  estimated  in  value  at  eight 
hundred  million  of  Dollars.  The  total  number 
of  species  of  shells  hitherto  described,  amounts 
to  2,000,  exclusive  of  varieties. 

“  Nad  has  run  away  with  your  wife,”  said 
one  friend  to  another.  “Boor  fellow!  I  pity 
him,”  sighed  the  coosolate  husband. 
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R  II  V  A  1>  22  U  . 

Tuis  is  one  of  tlie  numerous  wildly  romantic 
views  on  the  river  Wye  in  Wales.  Its  name  is 
pure  Celtic,  and  the  meaning  of  it  is  the  cata¬ 
ract.  To  us  Americans  we  ai’e  accustomed  to 
Niagara  Falls,  the  Falls  of  the  Fassaic,  the 
Genesee  Falls,  Trenton  Falls,  and  numerous 
other  stupendous  water  falls,  such  cataracts  as 
that  of  the  Wye  do  not  very  forcibly  impress 
the  imagination.  But  our  English  friends  make 
the  most  of  their  small  water  lalls, 

Rhayader,  as  you  approach  it,  has  a  strange 
wild  appearance,  perhaps  wilder  than  any  other 
place  on  the  river  ;  and  indeed  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  find  its  rival  on  any  other  river,  either 
in  England  or  Wales.  A  huge  rocky  dyke 
stretches  across  the  bed  of  the  stream,  and 
seems  to  shut  out  its  progress.  In  some  places 
the  water  forces  its  way  over  the  barrier,  but 
the  main  body  winds  round,  and  through  breaks 
in  it.  Bel  ore  the  bridge  was  built,  the  w  ater 
used  to  rush  over  and  form  a  noble  cascade, 
whence  the  town  derived  its  name — llh^  ader 
Gwy,  for  so  it  is  called  in  Welch,  signifying' 
“  the  cataract  of  the  Wye.”  But  when  the 
bridge  was  erected,  the  bed  of  the  river  was 
deepened,  and  the  fall  in  consequence  destroyed. 

- - 

Thk  difference  between  an  old  woman  and  a 
young  one  is,  that  one  Is  happy  and  careless, 
aud  ihe  other  is  c.ippy  and  hairless. 

Mn.'d  are  like  tea;  their  ival  strength  and 

fondness  are  not  properly  drawn  out  till  they 
aye  been  in  hot  water. 


TIlK  CTTV  OV  WASHl.NOiTO.V. 


[Tul'  senior  ctlitor  aud  proprietor  of  Chambe/'i'$  Journal, 
publuhod  in  Kdiuburgli,  who,  it  .rill  bo  recollected,  viHit* 
ci  this  country  some  months  ago,  is  giving  hU  numerous 
readers  an  account  of  what  he  saw  here.  His  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  City  of  Washington,  although  written  by  a 
foreigner,  i.s  one  of  the  host  we  have  mot  with.  We 
therefore  transfer  it  to  our  magazine.] 

TnAVELERS  do  not  usually  speak  flatteringly 
of  Washington.  Every  one  seems  to  think  it 
his  duty  to  have  a  slap  at  its  pretensions,  which 
fall  so  very  far  short  of  the  reality.  It  is  my 
misfortune  in  this,  as  in  some  other  things,  to 
differ  from  most  of  my  predecessors,  and  to  see 
little  ground  for  either  sarcasm  or  jocularity. 
All  that  can  be  said  of  \V ashington  is,  that  it 
is  a  city  in  process  of  being  built  and  occupied, 
and  has  already,  since  its  commencement,  about 
sixty  years  ago,  acquired  a  population  of  forty 
thousand,  independently  of  an  increase  from 
members  of  the  Legislature  with  their  families 
and  visitors  during  the  sessions  of  Congress. 
After  the  witticisms  at  its  alleged  spectral  ap¬ 
pearance,  I  was  rather  surprised  to  discover 
I  that,  instead  of  a  few  mansions  scattered  about 
j  among  the  trees,  with  miles  of  interval,  it  con- 
I  sisted  of  a  number  of  streets  lined  with  continu- 
i  ousrows  of  houses,  several  flue  public  buildings, 
and  a  fair  show  of  stores  aud  hotels.  W'hy  the 
i  Americans  should  aim  at  building  a  city  spe¬ 
cially  lor  the  accommodation  of  their  Govern- 
^  ment  is  not  quite  clear  to  the  minds  of  Euro¬ 


peans,  who  are  accustomed  to  great  oM^own 
capitals,  in  which  the  wealth  and  grandeur  of  a 
nation  are  concentrated.  Originating  partly 
in  the  wish  to  remove  the  administration  be¬ 
yond  the  immediate  action  of  popular  influ¬ 
ences,  Washington,  I  believe,  owes  its  rise 
chiefly  to  the  desirableness  of  placing  the  po¬ 
litical  metropolis  in  a  locality  apart  from  and 
independent  of  any  particular  State.  The  situ¬ 
ation,  though  no  longer  equi-dlstant  from  the 
several  States  in  the  Union,  was  exceedingly 
well  chosen  by  the  great  man  whose  name  was 
given  to  the  city.  The  Chesapeake  Bay,  one  of 
the  largest  inlets  to  the  Atlantic,  receives,  about 
half  way  up  on  the  eastern  side,  the  large  river 
I’otomac,  itself  for  a  long  way  up  a  kind  of 
firth  or  sea  two  or  three  miles  in  width.  Where 
it  narrows  to  about  a  mile,  at  a  distance  of  two 
hundred  and  ninety  miles  from  the  Atlantic, 
the  Potomac  parts  Into  two  branches ;  and  be¬ 
tween  these,  on  the  left  or  eastern  bank  of  the 
priucipal  branch,  Washington  has  been  erected. 
The  peninsula  so  selected  is  spacious,  with  gen¬ 
tle  slopes,  and  would  afford  accommodations 
for  a  city  many  miles  in  extent.  On  a  central 
I  ridge  of  ground,  with  a  stretch  of  open  downs 
between  it  and  the  Potomac,  stands  the  princi¬ 
pal  portion  of  the  city ;  the  Capitol,  or  seat  of 
legislation,  being  at  the  eastern  extremity,  on  a 
detached  eminence,  and  the  house  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  on  the  top  of  a  rising  ground  a  mile  west¬ 
ward. 

Plaunoil  wholly  on  paper  before  a  single 
house  was  built,  the  thoroughfares  have  been 
arranged  in  parallel,  rectangular  and  diagonal 
lines  ;  those  which  run  in  one  direction  being 
called  from  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and 
those  which  cross  them  being  named  First,  Se¬ 
cond,  Third  street,  and  so  on.  The  diagonal 
thoroughfares,  the  most  important  of  all,  arc 
styled  avenues ;  and  of  these  Pennsylvania  may 
bo  considered  the  principal.  I  should  think 
this  is  the  widest  street  in  the  world.  It  mea¬ 
sures  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  width,  the 
whole  of  the  middle  part  for  carriages  being  us 
well  paved  as  the  streets  of  London,  and  the 
foot-walks  laid  with  stone  or  brick.  Along 
the  sides  of  these  footpaths  are  rows  of  trees, 
imparting  an  agreeable  shade  in  the  heats  of 
summer.  Built  of  brick,  red  sandstone,  or 
wood,  the  houses  throughout  the  city  are  of  the 
;  smart  and  tasteful  kind  seen  in  Northern  States ; 

,  and,  as  there  is  plenty  of  space  for  mews-lanes, 

.  nothing  incongruous  is  obtruded  on  the  eye  of 
,  the  stranger,  unless  it  be  the  nnmber  of  negroes, 

,  of  both  sexes,  principally  slaves.  At  the  period 
of  my  visit  much  was  doing  in  the  way  ot  level- 
^  ing  and  paving  the  streets ;  aud  I  learned  that 
the  value  of  property  had  lately  risen  con- 
^  fiderably. 

r  ■  Having  surmounted  the  initiatory  difficulties, 

1  Washington  may  now  be  said  to  be  in  a  course 
9  of  improvement  creditable  to  the  liberality  of 
.  the  nation ;  for  all  public  works  are  undertaken 

-  at  the  expense  of  the  Treasury.  The  District 
r  of  Columbia,  in  which  the  city  is  placed,  is  a 
t  small  territory,  formerly  a  part  of  Maryland, 

-  and,  possessing  no  separate  political  character, 

-  is  under  the  administration  of  Congress.  Com- 
I,  plaints  are  occasionally  heard  of  the  expenses 
c  to  which  the  country  is  put  on  account  of 

Washington  ;  but  if  the  people  only  knew  the 
r  sums  lavished  by  Parliament  on  the  palaces, 
)-  parks,  and  police  of  the  British  metropalia,  at 
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the  ooft  of  the  entire  United  Kingdom,  they  It  is  of  colossal  size,  in  a  sitting  posture,  and,  of  General  MTashington,  to  whom,  with  all  dc- 
vonld  have  reason  to  be  thankful  for  Ijeing  so  being  executed  in  Parian  marble,  the  effect  is  fercncc,  the  multiplicity  of  such  testimonials 
mercifully  dealt  with.  striking,  though  the  spectator  is  not  inclined  becomes  a  little  tiresome,  besides  tending  to 

As  yet,  comprehended  within  a  narrow  com-  to  admire  the  exploded  fancy  of  representing  a  suggest  that  America  has  never  produced  any 
pass  a^  open  in  all  quarters  to  visitors,  Wash-  {  modern  soldier  as  a  half-naked  Roman.  There  other  person  worthy  of  commendation.  This 
ington  may  be  satisfactorily  seen  in  a  single  are  several  other  figures  connected  with  the  enormous  pile,  which  is  designed  to  reach  five 
forenoon.  The  first  thing  done  is  to  visit  the  Capitol,  but  none  which  appear  to  retjuire  no-  hundi’ed  feet  from  the  ground,  is  reared  by 
Capitol,  which  is  observed  standing  proudly  on  tice.  voluntary  subscription  throughout  the  United 

ito  eminence,  surrounded  by  an  enclosed  plea-  ipjje  public  buildings  which  1  next  visited  States.  1  suppose  nothing,  since  tha  days  of 
sure-ground,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Penn-  tj,e  Post  Office  and  Patent  Office,  two  re-  Pyramids,  has  Ireen  built  on  so  stupendous 
sylvania  avenue.  In  walking  down  this  prin-  njurijably  fine  edifices  of  white  marble  near  the  scale. 

cipal  thoroughfare  on  the  morning  after  my  centre  of  the  town.  The  Patent  Office  con-  »  stranger  has  seen  these  things  there 

arrival,  there  was  little  bustle  to  remind  one  of  |  a  most  extraordinary  collection  of  models  nothing  left  to  do  but  take  a  look  at  the 
being  in  a  political  metropolis  of  some  celebri- 1  articles  which  have  been  the  subject  of  a  mansion  of  the  President  and  the  adjoining 
ty.  In  the  long  line  of  streets  there  appeared  '  patent ;  and  no  other  spectacle  could  furnish  buildings  devoted  to  the  Treasury  and  other 
only  an  omnibus  on  its  way  to  Georgetown,  in  comprehensive  a  notion  of  the  inventive  administrative  offices.  To  this  quarter — the 
the  vicinity,  and  one  or  two  hackney-cabs.  As  faculties  of  the  Americans.  A  spacious  hall,  court  end  of  the  town,  as  I  may  call  it— I  now 
the  morning  was  fine,  the  steps  of  the  various  vvith  ranges  of  glass  cases  lining  the  walls  and  adjourned,  for  the  purj>oBc  of  calling  on  a  gen- 
hotels  were  already  crowded  with  lately-arrived  I  projected  across  the  floor,  is  full  of  every  va-  tleman  connected  with  the  Government.  Uere, 
members  of  Congress  ;  and  the  various  parties  ,  riety  of  object  in  mechanical  art  and  science.  ^  pleasure  in  saying,  I  was  received  in  the 
clustering  in  debate  showed  that  matters  in  j  Adjoining  are  apartments  devoted  to  the  ex-  same  perfectly  urbane  and  unceremonious  man- 
connection  with  the  approaching  proceedings  auiination  and  enrolment  of  articles ;  and  on  ^  uniformly  experienced  in  my  inter- 
were  in  agitation.  j  tbe  floor  above  is  a  muserim  of  natural  history  '^Icws  with  officials  in  all  the  places  I  had 

Built  of  light-colored  stone  and  in  the  Corin- 1  and  objects  of  antiquarian  interest.  Compared  visited, 

thian  style  of  architecture,  the  Capitol,  with  with  the  treasures  of  the  British  Museum  the  \  ou  will  call  on  the  President,  of  course." 
its  wings,  handsome  portico,  and  lofty  dome,  is  collection  is  insignificant ;  and,  as  centraliza-  *^*^1  newly-acqnired  friend, 
an  edifice  of  imposing  appearance.  Advanc-  f*on  at  the  cost  of  a  whole  people  is  repugnant  should  be  glad  to  do  so,'*  I  replied,  “but 
iag  up  the  exterior  flight  of  steps  and  entering  to  the  Constitution  of  the  States,  it  may  be  ap-  I  know  of  no  one  to  introduce  me.  I  know  iio- 
the  portal,  we  are  ushered  into  a  central  ro-  prehended  that  the  National  Museum  will  never  thing  of  the  etiquette  to  be  employed  on  the 
tunda  ninety-five  feet  in  diameter,  and  lighted  attain  the  extent  and  grandeur  exhibited  in  the  occasion." 

from  the  cupola  alxtve.  On  the  walls  around  collections  of  European  capitals.  The  articles  ••  Come  along  with  me  and  I  will  iutreduce 

this  spacious  vestibule,  on  a  level  with  the  eye,  '  most  worthy  of  notice  are  certain  relics  con- 1  yon.  Tlie  President  is  perfectly  accessible."’ 

are  placed  a  series  of  large  pictures  represent- 1  imcted  with  American  history,  as  the  dress,.  So  saying,  we  set  out  immediately ;  and,  after 
ing  scenes  in  American  history  ;  two  of  t\  hich,  j  sword,  and  camp  equipage  of  Geucial  M  ashing. ,  (ji’y^sing  an  enclosed  patch  of  pleasure-ground, 
the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  and  of  Cornwallis,  I  toa.  and  the  original  document,  in  tellum,  de-  j  juTived  at  the  White  House,  which  has  a  fine 
cannot  but  bring  unpleasant  recollections  to  I  claratory  of  the  independence  of  the  States,  |  iook.out  from  the  brow  of  an  eminence,  in  a 
the  mind  of  the  English  visitor.  Chairs  are  j  bearing  the  autographs  of  the  signers,  very  1  southerly  direction,  over  the  Potomac.  The 
placed  in  front  of  the  pictures  for  the  benefit  of  i  much  faded.  In  a  separate  glass  case  stands  ,  edifice,  with  a  lofty  portico  of  Ionic  columns 
strangers,  who  are  further  accommodated  with  j  old  wooden  printing  press  at  which  Frank- ,  qjj  northern  front,  has  a  massive  effect,  with 

a  printed  key  to  the  figures.  At  difl'erent  points  '  wrought  when  a  journeyman,  in  London,  in  ,  accommodation,  I  should  think,  for  a  large  es- 

doors  lead  to  inner  lobbies,  whence  access  is  j  1725-"2i).  Removed  from  the  office  in  Wild  tablishmcnt.  Neither  as  regards  exterior  nor 
gained  to  the  Hail  of  the  House  of  Representa-  j  street,  Lincoln  s  Inn  Held,  where  the  young  ;  iutpfior  appearances,  however,  was  there  any- 
tlves  and  to  the  Senate  Chamber,  the  Library,  I  **  Ameiican  aquatic  had  labored  at  his  voca-  tjjjjjg  to  remind  the  stranger  that  the  occupant 
and  other  rooms,  all  so  frequently  described  ! ®®veral changes  of ,  the  head  of  a  great  nation,  .kfter  seeing 
that  I  spare  any  account  of  them  on  the  pre-  proprietors,  fill  it  w as  finally  presented  the  ;  pj.gtty  the  royal  palaces  in  Europe, 

sent  occasion.  I  must  not  omit,  however,  to  Government  of  the  L  nited  Slates  by  Mr.  J.  B. .  jjjjj  being  accustomed  to  observe  that  the  per- 
mentton  one  thing  from  its  extreme  novelty.  Murray,  ol  ?\e\v  \ork.  An  inscription  on  n  ^  mouarchs  were  surrounded,  either  for 

This  is  the  perfect  liberty  to  roam  at  will,  w  ith-  brass  plate  narrates  the  circumstance  of  Frank-  ,;afyty  qj.  distinction,  with  military  guards,  1 
out  question  and  without  payniont,  over  the  'm  havingvisited  the  press,inLondon,  in  1768, ,  much  struck  with  the  total  absence  of 
whole  building.  Nor  is  there  any  want  of  at- 1  "'mu  he  came  to  England  as  agent  for  Massa- ;  ju  .^y  gbapo  around  the  dwelling  of  the 
tendants  ready  and  willing  to  afford  any  sort ;  chuscit=.  ^  President,  which,  undefended  from  real  or 

of  information.  By  one  of  these  I  w  as  o))lig-  Among  the  latest  additions  to  the  attractions  1  imaginary  violence,  can  only,  in  the  simplicity 
ingly  conducted  to  the  top  of  the  cupola,  „f  ^yugbiagton  the  Smithsonian  Institute  is  the  '  of  its  arrangements,  be  compared  with  a  gen- 
whence  a  splendid  view  was  obtained  ol  the  ^  most  important,  for  it  bears  reference  to  the  |  tlcman's  residence  in  a  quiet  rural  district, 
city  beneath ;  the  two  environing  arms  of  the  '  culture  of  general  knowledge  on  so  liberal  a  The  only  i)er8on  iu  charge  was  a  door-keeper. 
Potomac,  beyond  which  were  the  woody  hills  j  gcale  as  cannot  but  prove  valuable  to  the  com-  j  who  admitted  us  to  one  of  the  lower  receptioh 
of  Virginia,  forming  a  framework  to  the  pic-  J  munity.  Originating  in  the  bequest  of  an  rooms,  a  large  apartment,  decorated  in  the 
tore.  On  descending  from  this  giddy  altitude  ■  English  gentleman  named  Smithson  in  favor  of!  French  style,  in  which  we  paced  about  till  our 
I  ventured  to  offer  a  gratuity  to  my  conductor,  |  jbo  United  States  Government,  a  large  sum  }  cards  were  carried  up  stairs  to  the  President, 
which  he  respectfully  refused,  with  an  cxplana- ;  bas  been  appropriated  to  the  erection  of  a  1  After  a  short  delay  w’e  were  requested  to  as- 
tlon  worthy  of  recording :  “  I  cannot  take  any  ;  building  of  red  sandstone  iu  the  Norman  style  '  ceud.  In  going  up  stairs  my  friend  introduced 
money,  «r,  for  doing  my  duty.  I  am  a  public  ,  <jf  architecture,  comprising  a  uuiul>er  of  towers '  me  to  sevei-al  inembers  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
offleer,  and  paid  by  the  public.”  If  there  be  a  pinnacles.  The  building  occupies  a  favor- !  eentatives  who  were  coming  down.  Two  of 
door  or  gallery-keeper  in  cither  House  of  Par-  ■  Bituatioii  in  the  middle  of  a  lawn  nineteen  ;  them,  I  was  aftei^varUs  informed,  had  been  ori- 
liament  who  would  in  this  way  refuse  half  a  iu  extent,  to  the  south  of  the  city,  near  ginally  operative  bricklayers,  w  ho,  by  a  course 

crown,  let  him  by  all  means  Imj  named,  for  he  |  towards  the  Potomac.  On  visiting  it  of  industry  and  self-culture,  had  reised  thom- 

must  unquestionably  be  a  prodigy.  i  j  that  it,  was  not  yet  finished ;  but  the  se'vps  to  an  honorable  position. 

The  groundsaronnd  the  building  arc  prettily  j  main  portions,  consisting  of  a  library  and  lec-  Almost  immediately  on  reaching  the  assigned 
laid  out  with  shady  walks,  and  near  the  en- 1  ture-room,  were  open,  both  being  free  to  all.  apartment.  General  Pierce  entered  from  a  side 
trance  is  a  sparkling  fountain,  with  a  drinking-  Some  valuable  treatises  liavc  already  appear-  room,  and,  shaldug  hands,  received  me  in  the 
cap,  to  appease  the  insatiate  craving  for  wa-  ed  for  general  distribution  at  the  expense  of  most  agreeable  manner ;  at  the  same  time 
ter,  which  seems  a  kind  of  disease  among  tlic  the  institution.  About  a  ((uarter  of  a  mile  stating  that  he  was  now  much  occupied,  and 
Americans.  In  the  grounds  on  the  east  is  the  westward,  overlooking  the  Potomac,  a  gigantic  hoped  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  me  again 
celebrated  statueof  Washington. by  Grecnongh.  obelisk  was  in  course  of  erection  to  the  memory  before  my  departure  from  Washington.  He 
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was  in  a  plain  black  dress,  apparently  almut 
forty-five  years  of  age,  and  1  thought  care-worn 
by  the  ceaseless  and  onerous  duties  he  is  called 
npon  to  perform. 

I  regret  that  the  demands  on  my  time  did 
not  permit  my  waiting  for  any  of  the  soirees 
at  the  Wliite  House,  which  usually  commence 
with  the  Congressional  sittings ;  and  it  was  not 
therefore  my  good  fortune  to  sec  any  more  of 
the  President,  to  whom  I  am,  however,  indebted 
for  the  afiable  manner  in  which  he  was  pleased 
to  receive  me.  Beturning  to  my  hotel,  I  pon¬ 
dered  on  the  singularly  simple  forms  by  which 
the  President  of  the  United  States  regulates 
his  personal  intercourse  with  the  world. 


THK  ANriKNT  DKLVGK  AGAIN. 

fis  the  last  namber  of  tliu  Magaiine  «e  publiahed  an 
ingenious  and  interesting  article  on  this  subject,  by  Ro¬ 
bert  Mills,  from  the  A'ottunal  InUUigencer.  We  now  copy 
from  the  same  paper  a  reply  to  that  article  by  an  able 
writer  over  the  signature  of  “Tbelot,”aod  also  a  re¬ 
joinder  by  Hr.  Mills,  both  of  which  will  be  read  with 
interest.]  — 

While  for  one  I  entirely  dissent  from  Mr. 
M.'s  main  points,  as  I  understand  them,  I  will 
endeavor  to  express  that  dissent  respectfully, 
and  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  candor. 

I  understand  Mr.  Mills  to  maintain  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

1.  That  the  Mosaic  Deluge  was  brought  about 
by  “  natural  causes.” 

2.  That  these  causes  were  the  “  internal  fires 
of  the  earth,”  which  protluced  “  the  uprising  of 
the  Western  continent  from  the  waters  which 
had  hitherto  covered  it;  that  this  uprising 
caused  the  waters  of  the  ocean  to  flow  over  the 
Eastern  hemisphere,  and  thus  occasioned  the 
deluge. 

3.  That  consequently  the  Western  or  Ameri¬ 
can  continent  was  no  part  of  the  original  crea¬ 
tion,  had  no  existence  prior  to  the  deluge,  and 
was  then  evolved  from  the  deep  as  the  expedi¬ 
ent  for  submerging  the  Eastern  w’orld,  or  rather 
the  world. 

These  may  be  regarded  as  the  chief  positions 
taken.  That  I  do  not  misstate  them  will  clearly 
appear.  He  says,  (the  italics  are  the  author's :) 
“  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  change*  manifest 
on  the  surface  of  our  earth  have  been  caused 
by  natural  means."  “  Thus  he  (God)  caused 
a  new  continent  to  rise  to  execute  his  sentence, 
and  commissioned  the  inttrnnl  fins  of  earth  to 
action  in  conjunction  with  the  waters.”  “  When 
‘  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  were  broken 
up  ’  by  the  action  of  the  internal  (ires,  there 
rose  the  new  creation,  the  Western  continent, 
and  effected  the  design  of  Deity.”  “At  the 
creation  the  Eastern  continent  only  was  raised 
above  the  waters.  The  rising  of  the  .American 
or  Western  continent  was,  as  before  stated,  the 
effect  of  internal  fires.” 

When  such  positions  are  laid  down  we  might 
fwly  ask  their  author  for  the  proof,  as  “  Sus¬ 
sex  ”  seems  to  have  done ;  but  we  search  in 
vain  for  it.  The  “  confirmatory  ”  rejoinder 
contains  neither  geological  facts  nor  geologi¬ 
cal  authorities,  unless  the  mere  assertions  of 
Mr.  Mills  be  deemed  to  contain  them.  In  rela¬ 
ting  the  whole  process — the  action  of  the  inter- 
Bal  fires,  the  rising  of  the  “  new  continent,”  the 
movement  of  the  waters  to  the  East  and  West, 
their  place  of  meeting,  the  rariOcation  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  evaporation,  the  coarse  and 
force  of  the  winds,  and  the  specific  results  of 


the  whole  convulsion  as  to  time,  place,  and  cir¬ 
cumstance — he  speaks  without  even  a  probable, 
but  with  ttie  confidence  and  particularity  of  an 
actual  observer,  giving  a  narrative  of  that 
which  had  transpired  under  his  own  eyes. 

Let  us  notice  our  author’s  positions  in  their 
order. 

1.  That  the  Delnge  was  the  result  of  “  natu¬ 
ral  causes.” 

He  evidently  does  not  mean  “  natural  causes” 
in  distinction  from  moral.  He  freely  admits 
that  “  the  immoral  state  of  mankind,”  the 
“vices”  of  the  human  race,  constituted  the 
great  moral  cause  which  led  the  Almighty  “  to 
execute  his  sentence”  of  destruction.  He 
means  natural,  in  distinction  from  supernatu¬ 
ral ;  that  God  did  not  work  a  miracle,  but 
made  use  of  “  natural  means  ”  already  in  action 
to  accomplish  his  purpose.  Upon  this  point  we 
have  no  special  objection  to  urge,  further  than 
to  say  that  wc  think  any  person  on  reading  the 
sacred  narrative  would  naturally  be  led  to  the 
impression  that  all  the  arrangements  and  agen¬ 
cies  for  producing  the  flood  indicated  the  action 
of  a  supernatural  power,  provided  the  reader 
were  willing  to  admit  that  God  ever  has  exer¬ 
cised  such  power  on  earth.  We  will  not  de¬ 
tain  the  reader  by  citing  any  part  of  the  narra¬ 
tive  in  proof,  as  the  Bible  is  an  open  book.  Mr. 
Mills  no  doubt  credits  the  Divine  record,  as  he 
quotes  it  in  his  article.  And  on  this  point,  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  Deluge  being  na.ural  or  su¬ 
pernatural,  there  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion 
without  impeaching  any  one’s  reverence  for 
Divine  truth.  The  great  thing  is  to  admit  God's 
agency,  as  Mr.  M.  freely  does.  Whether  by 
miraculous  power  he  caused  the  waters  to  sub¬ 
merge  the  earth  or  made  use  of  natural  agen¬ 
cies  for  this  end  is  immaterial,  provided  wc  ad¬ 
mit,  what  is  the  only  rational  view,  that  all 
natural  causes  are  created  and  controlled  by 
the  Almighty,  and  do  not  run  into  the  wild  vaga¬ 
ry  that  “  natural  causes  ”  are  something  entirely 
distinct  from  and  independent  of  the  power  and 
agency  of  God.  Men  sometimes  talk  about  Na- 
i  ture  and  natural  causes  as  though  they  equally 
shared  the  throne  with  the  Deity  or  were  a  sep- 
erate  Deity  entirely.  This  is  as  abhorrent  to 
reason  as  to  revelation.  Wc  do  not  suppose 
I  Mr.  Mills  entertains  any  such  idea  of  “  natural 
I  causes.”  The  “  sign  ”  given  to  Noah,  “  the  bow 
j  in  the  cloud,”  that  the  world  should  not  again 
!  be  destroyed  by  a  flood,  is  believed  by  some  to 
!  have  then  appeared  for  the  first  time  ;  by  others 
j  to  have  been  familiar  to  the  people  long  before, 

I  and  that  God  merely  referred  to  that  well- 
{  known  object,  and  then  designated  it  to  be  a 
!  standing  memorial.  In  either  case  God’s  agency 
I  is  recognized,  and  either  view  is  consistent 
>  with  the  design.  Now,  if  Mr.  Mills,  in  ascri¬ 
bing  the  Deluge  to  “  natural  cau-ses,”  recog¬ 
nizes  the  agency  of  God  in  employing  these 
causes  in  the  same  sense  as  he  may  have  em¬ 
ployed  the  “  bow  in  the  cloud  ”  for  the  purpose 
designed,  wc  let  it  pass  ;  still  remarking,  how- 
!  ever,  that  we  deem  the  fair  construction  of  the 
I  record  to  indicate  a  more  than  natural  agency, 
j  But  to  the  next  two  positions  of  Mr.  Mills, 
i  which  may  be  examined  together,  we  have 
I  more  serious  objections.  We  believe  they  are 
!  in  conflict  with  the  highest  authority  and  the 
I  most  incontrovertible  facts  of  geology,  and  tha« 
j  they  arc  equally  in  conflict  with  scripture,  so 
i  far  as  anything  in  the  Divine  record  bears  upon 


the  question.  We  do  not  mean  by  this  that  the 
Deluge  may  not  have  been  caused  “  by  internal 
fires”  (cither  already  in  action  and  employed 
or  supernatural  ly  brought  into  action  by  the 
Deity)  raising  the  earth  and  causing  f he  waters 
to  flow,  though  wc  think  that  there  is  nothing 
in  scripture  or  geology  to  countenance  this 
idea  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  that  there  is  much 
in  the  latter,  both  in  its  facts  and  authorities, 
to  warrant  the  contrary.  But,  though  we  admit, 
for  argument's  sake,  that  the  Deluge  was  caused 
in  this  way,  what  is  the  evidence  that  these  in¬ 
ternal  fires  raised  this  Western  continent,  and 
that  it  then  sprang  into  being  os  a  new  creation  ? 
We  insist  that  geological  facts  attest  the  con¬ 
trary,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel. 

To  make  out  our  case,  then,  against  Mr. 
Mills’  theory,  it  is  only  necessary  to  show, 
first,  that,  judging  from  the  only  written  record 
wc  have,  the  fair  inference  is  that  the  Deluge 
was  not  of  that  character  to  warrant  its  having 
been  produced  by  the  violence  of  “  internal 
fires”  upheaving  a  whole  continent ;  second, 
that,  from  its  recorded  character,  it  could  not 
have  produced  those  changes  in  the  organic 
structure  of  the  earth  which  Mr.  Mills  seems 
to  suppose,  but  that  those  changes  were  of  a 
much  earlier  date  ;  third,  and  that  the  Western 
continent  was  not  flist  brought  to  light  at 
the  period  of  the  Deluge,  but  was  no  doubt  as 
much  a  part  of  the  original  creation  as  the 
Eastern. 

Now,  in  support  of  our  first  point,  which  wc 
deem  of  comparatively  minor  importance,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  say  that  there  is  much  in  the 
scripture  narrative  (let  the  reader  examine  it) 
to  show  that  the  whole  process  of  the  Deluge, 
both  in  the  advance  and  abatement  of  the 
waters,  was  of  a  gradual  character,  not  caused 
by  the  violence  of  internal  fires,  and  wholly  In¬ 
capable  of  producing  those  organic  changes  in 
our  earth  which  geology  attests.  But,  waiving 
this,  we  fearlessiy  assert,  upon  our  second  point, 
that  geology  everywhere  shows  that  the  changes 
to  which  our  earth  has  been  subject,  and  by 
which  numerous  animal  deposits  have  been 
made  in  her  strata,  and  those  subsequent  vio¬ 
lent  convulsions  by  which  those  fossils  have 
been  laid  open  to  human  view,  took  place  at 
periods  prior  to  the  Deluge.  If  this  position  w 
sustained,  as  we  believe  it  is  by  facts  and  aii- 
ihorities  as  conclusive  as  ary  known  to  geology, 
and  if  it  is  further  clear  that  animal  fossils  are 
as  freely  found  in  the  deep  strata  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  continent  as  in  those  of  the  Eastern,  then 
our  third  point  will  bo  substantiated,  and  Mr. 
Mills’  position,  that  this  Western  continent 
first  saw  the  light  at  the  time  of  the  Deluge, 
will  be  overthrown.  What,  then,  say  the  facts 
i  and  authorities  of  geology  npon  these  points? 
No  extended  array  can  be  produced  in  a  news¬ 
paper  article  without  swelling  it  to  a  length 
which  would  preclude  its  insertion.  We  shall, 
therefore,  be  as  brief  as  the  nature  of  the  ease 
will  admit. 

Professor  Gibsou,  Fellow  of  the  London  Geo¬ 
logical  Society,  in  his  work  entitled.  Certain¬ 
ties  of  Geology,  p.  17C,  London  edition,  1840, 
says : — “  It  must  be  a  source  <  f  satisfaction  to 
the  Christian  philosopcr,  that,  after  subsequent 
investigations,  he  is  enabled  to  agree  in  the 
opinion  that  the  Mosaic  deluge  cannot  be  iaen- 
tified,  as  to  its  period,  effect,  or  character,  with 
any  of  the  geological  deluges  or  convulsite  rev* 
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olutions  of  the  globe.”  Rev.  Dr.  Fleming,  In 
ppeaking  of  the  Mosaic  deluge,  says  we  should 
“  feel  our  respect  for  the  authority  of  revela¬ 
tion  heightened  when  we  see  on  the  present  sur¬ 
face  no  memorials  of  the  event.”  (Jameson's 
Philosophical  Journal,  No.  28,  p.  214.)  Pro- 
fereor  Jameson  also  supports  the  opinion  that 
the  Mosaic  deluge  has  left  “  no  trace  of  its  oc¬ 
currence.”  A  subordinate  argument  to  the 
same  purport  is  seen  in  the  familiar  illustration 
{ Vide  Certainties  of  Geolo/ty)  that  one  of  the 
jigyptian  pyramids  is  built  of  nummulitic  lime¬ 
stone,  a  formation  almost  wholly  composed  of 
fossil  shells.  Accounts  of  these  structures  are 
among  the  earliest  records  of  mankind.  The 
time  of  their  erection  seems  to  have  beeif  un¬ 
known  to  the  Egyptian  priests  only  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  years  after  the  fiood.  It  is  the  general 
opinion  of  geologists  that  these  fossils  could 
not  have  been  formed  into  solid  stone  either 
during  or  after  the  Deluge,  but  must  have  been 
a  product  of  an  earlier  period.  The  illustrious 
Cuvier,  than  whom  no  higher  authority  can  be 
given  on  the  point  to  which  he  here  testifies, 
states  it  to  be  one  of  the  best  established  con¬ 
clusions  in  geology  that  “  previous  to  the  dilu- 
vian  period”  the  countries  in  which  fossils  are 
found,  “judging  from  the  different  orders  of 
animals  whose  remains  we  discern  in  a  fossil 
state,  had  experienced  at  least  two  or  throe 
irruptions  of  the  sea.”  (Cited  in  Gibson's 
Cert,  of  Geol.)  To  show,  further,  the  great 
antiquity  of  the  causes  at  work,  Cuvier  speaks 
of  “  the  revolutions  which  have  covered  these 
bones”  not  only,  bat  of  those  convulsions  and 
the  “  more  or  less  considerable  masws  of  rocks” 
by  which  they  were  entomlmd,  “which  have 
laid  open  the  strata  which  envelop  them,  and 
which  are  the  last  that  the  globe  has  been  sub¬ 
jected  to.  (  Vide  Cert,  of  Geol.) 

Bat,  aside  from  all  other  facts  resulting  from 
geological  researches,  that  which  seems  of  itself 
to  be  perfectly  conclusive  on  this  point,  show¬ 
ing  that  the  great  convulsive  changes  of  the 
earth,  in  which  myriads  of  fossils  of  the  lower 
animals  arc  found  imbedded  in  her  rocky  strata, 
could  not  have  been  produced  at  the  era  of  and 
by  the  Mosaic  deluge,  is  the  important  fact,  in 
which  all  agree,  that  no  fossil  remains  of  the 
human  species  have  ever  been  discovered  in 
these  strata.  This  we  deem  perfectly  conclu 
live. 

The  great  purpose  of  the  Mosaic  deluge  was 
to  destroy  a  guilty  generation.  Myriads  of  the 
human  race,  all  but  eight  souls,  w'ere  destroyed. 
The  great  body  of  the  lower  animals  al-o  per¬ 
ished.  These  are  universally  admitted  facts. 
Now,  if  the  Deluge  imbedded  the  lower  animals 
in  the  strata  of  the  earth,  should  we  not  reason- 
nbly  expect  to  find  human  remains  also  ?  What 
reason  can  be  given  why  we  should  not  ?  But 
vs  do  find  the  one  in  great  abundance,  and 
never  the  other.  What  is  the  only  rational 
conclusion?  Why,  plainly,  the  solution  ad¬ 
vanced  by  geology,  that  the  convulsions  which 
made  theie  animal  deposits  and  the  subsequent 
convulsions  which  exhumed  them  were  prior  to 
the  deluge  which  destroyed  man.  No  fact  is 
etter  settled  in  geology  than  that  Inany  species 
1  animals  lived  and  perished  before  man  bad  a 
local  habitation  and  a  name.”  This,  taken 
with  the  other  facts  which  all  geologists  attest, 
that,  while  no  trace  of  man  is  seen,  the  lower 
npeoies  in  great  numbers  are  found,  proves  that 


the  several  changes  which  buried  and  revealed 
these  deposits  were  anterior  to  the  delnge- -an¬ 
terior  to  man.  This  is  the  only  consistent  view, 
while,  as  Parkinson  states  in  his  Introduction 
to  the  StuJy  of  Organic  Remains,  and  Baron 
Cuvier  in  bis  Discourses,  nothing  more,  proba¬ 
bly,  than  alluvial  changes  were  occasioned  by 
the  Mosaic  deluge. 

Fact  and  testimonials  might  Ite  given  to 
almost  any  extent,  did  time  and  space  permit, 
further  to  confirm  the  point  generally,  if  not 
universally,  acknowledged  by  geologists,  that 
the  remains  of  animals  found  in  the  fiossil  state 
imbedded  in  the  rocky  strata  of  the  earth  were 
entombed  “  anterior  to  the  diluvinn  period,” 
and  that  no  such  effects  arc  justly  ascribed  to 
the  Mosaic  deluge;  but  tho-e  now  cited  must 
sufRee,  with  a  single  remark  from  Professor  Gili- 
son,  who  says  that  “  the  language  of  the  globe 
and  that  of  the  sacred  record  are  perfectly  re- 
concileable,”  and  that  “  the  silence  of  scrip¬ 
ture,”  on  matters  only  revealed  by  geology  is 
sufficiently  explained  by  the  fact  “  that  such 
anterior  revolutions  occurred  in  periods  of 
which  nothing  could  have  been  known  to  man¬ 
kind  but  by  means  of  geological  induction,” 
aud  “  such  events,”  even  if  they  had  been 
known,  “  were  foreign  to  the  subject  of  those 
sacred  records,  which  were  designed  to  reveal 
the  moral  obligations  of  the  human  race.”  (Cert, 
of  Geol.  pp.  205,  207.  209. 

It  only  is  required  now  to  show  that  the  fossil 
remains  of  the  lower  animals  are  found  in  the 
strata  of  the  American  or  Western  continent 
similar  to  those  found  in  those  of  the  Eastern. 
But  the  fact  is  so  well  known  to  every  one  con¬ 
versant  with  the  deductions  of  geology,  and  we 
have  already  extended  this  communication  to 
such  n  length,  that  we  dismiss  the  point  by  one 
or  two  authorities.  Cuvier  says :  “  The  fossil 
remains  of  land  animals  are  found  in  the  grear- 
est  part  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America."  (Dis¬ 
course,  p.  85,  English  Translation.)  One  tes¬ 
timony  of  this  kind  is  conclusive,  though  many 
might  be  brought.  We  will  give  one  other 
statement,  for  which  there  have  been  several 
authorities,  and  let  the  reader  take  it  for  what 
he  deems  it  worth,  premising  that  the  argument 
is  in  no  way  dependent  upon  it.  Professor  Gibson 
says  :  “  In  Africa  and  in  the  southern  parts  of 
JVorth  America  trees  of  magnificent  growth  are 
yet  flouri.-hing,  which  we  know  by  certain  evi- 
idence  to  have  been  standing  before  the  Deluge, 
even  carrying  back  the  period  of  that  event  to 
the  remotest  era  assigned  by  learned  chronolo- 
gists.”  (Cert,  of  Geol.  p.  198.) 

Now,  in  view  of  the  numerous  facts  and  the 
many  authorities  going  to  show  that  the  fossil 
remains  of  several  species  of  land  animals  are 
found  imbedded  in  the  earth’s  rocky  strata  un¬ 
der  circumstances  proving  them  to  have  been 
deposited  earlier  than  the  Mosaic  deluge ;  and 
the  further  fact  that  similar  remains,  entombed 
under  like  circumstances,  are  found  “in  the 
greatest  part  of  America,”  what  Incomes  ot 
the  position  of  Mr.  Mills,  so  boldly  put  forth, 
(though  it  is  not  original  with  him,)  that,  at 
the  period  of  the  Mosaic  deluge,  “  there  rose 
the  new  creation,  the  Western  continent,”  and 
that,  “  at  the  creation,  the  Eastern  continent 
only  was  raised  above  the  waters?” 

We  close  by  a  single  citation  from  Professor 
Gibson,  from  bis  Cert,  of  Geol.,  pp.  183,  184  : 

“  The  theory  that  at  the  Deluge  the  land  and 


sea  changed  place  ;  that  what  were  existing 
continents  of  land  before  the  Deluge  sank  upon 
that  event  below  the  waters,  while  that  which 
was  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  and  hod  since  the 
creation  been  covered  by  the  ocean,  simultane¬ 
ously  rose  above  its  surlace,  •  •  *  is  a  the¬ 
ory  utterly  and  obviously  inconsistent  with  ac¬ 
tual  facts,  and  is  wholly  incapable  to  account 
for  the  existence  of  terrestrial  and  marine  re¬ 
mains  beneath  the  surface  of  existing  land,  for 
the  vast  amount  of  animal  and  vegetable  re¬ 
mains  there  enclosed,  and  for  the  general,  the 
decisive,  and  unequivocal  phenomena  of  strati¬ 
fication.  That  theory  is  not  only  incapable 
of  accounting  for  these  phenomena,  but  is 
flatly  disprov^  by  their  unquestionable  testi¬ 
mony,  And  it  is  astonishing,  therefore,  that  so 
extravagant  a  method  should  have  been  pro¬ 
posed  by  persons  who  pretended  to  any  knowl¬ 
edge  of  geological  facts.”  Tublot. 

Washington,  October  11, 1854. 


MK.  MILLS’  REJOINnER. 

OKir.IX  or  THE  DELUGI,  «IC. 

Messrs.  Editors: — It  was  far  from  my 
thoughts  to  create  a  discussion  on  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  article  you  were  pleased  to  insert 
in  your  valuable  paper  of  the  9th  instant,  and 
I  shall  have  to  Intrude  farther  in  reply  to  the 
views  presented  by  your  learned  correspondent 
“  Thelot  ”  on  those  I  penned  under  that  date. 

Thelot  admits  that  the  opinion  I  have  ad¬ 
vanced  is  not  inconsistent  w'th  the  Biblical  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Deluge.  When  I  spoke  of  “  natural 
causes,”  it  is  to  be  understood  that  they  are 
connected  with  the  act  of  Deity.  Every  event 
of  a  terrestrial  character  is  the  result  of  natu¬ 
ral  causes.  The  laws  of  nature  are  unchanga- 
ble  ;  but  those  of  mind  are  left  free  to  act.  The 
operations  of  both,  however,  are. under  the  eye 
and  will  of  the  Creator.  The  great  event  that 
was  to  occur,  the  overwhelming  of  a  degrad¬ 
ed  world  by  a  flood,  was  the  order  of  the 
Divine  will  and  act,  and  the  operations  of 
Nature  were  in  consonance  with  the  mandate. 
As  we  have  before  observed,  God,  working  by 
the  laws  he  had  established,  accomplished'  the 
great  event  of  the  Deluge.  Thelot  asks, 
“  What  is  the  evidence  that  these  internal 
fires  raised  the  western  continent?”  Of  the 
c.xistence  of  internal  fires  we  have  almost 
daily  proofs,  in  witnessing  the  action  of  the 
volcanoes  of  the  world.  We  are  led  to  con¬ 
clude,  from  the  existence  and  action  of  these, 
that  the  centre  portion  of  our  earth  is  com¬ 
posed  of  inflammable  matter,  capable  of  being 
fired  by  the  action  of  the  electric  fluid  pass¬ 
ing  from  the  sun  through  the  earth,  and  light¬ 
ing  up  the  poles  under  the  cognomen  of  the 
aurora  borealis. 

It  is  well  for  our  personal  comfort  that  this 
internal  furnace  has  lieen  in  constant  opera¬ 
tion,  otherwise  our  earth  would  have  been 
barren,  and,  if  we  w'ill  receive  it,  the  fiat  has 
gone  forth  that  the  second  and  last  great 
event  in  the  history  of  our  earth  is  to  be 
burnt  up,  and  thus  be  purified  from  every¬ 
thing  unclean.  Of  internal  fires  we  have  thus 
evident  proof :  and  whenever  we  penetrate  the 
earth,  the  increase  of  temperature  is  evident. 
In  the  Artesian  process  to  obtain  water  at 
Grenelle,  France,  whiie  the  thermometer  stood 
at  53  degrees  in  the  wells  of  the  Paris  Ob¬ 
servatory,  it  was  at  74  degrees  at  adept&of 
442  yards  in  that  of  Grenelle,  and  at  5S0 
yards  it  stood  at  79  degrees ;  at  the  depth  of 
602  yards,  the  temperature  of  the  water,  when 
it  reached  the  surface,  was  81  degrees.  Had 
the  depth  reached  but  400  yards  more,  the 
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?|aet.  The  people  seem  to  have  great  respect 
or  their  chief,  who  is  a  venerable  man  of  about 
sixty.  We  were  received  and  entertained  by 
him  daring  our  stay  in  the  villaM,  with  the 
warmest  a^  most  profuse  hoepitali'y.  A  part 
of  his  suit  was  delegate^  to  accompany  us  in 
our  inspection  of  the  village  and  surrounding 
scenery.  In  truth,  so  much  attention  was  lav¬ 
ished  upon  us,  that  at  times  I  was  almost  in¬ 
duced  to  believe  that  a  surveillance  was  placed 
upon  our  movements. 

“We  were  told  that  the  valley  extended 
nearly  to  the  desert,  but  that  a  view  o^ts  en¬ 
trance  was  obscured  by  hills  of  sand.  jDf  the 
origin  of  this  people  I  could  learn  but  MWe  re¬ 
liable.  They  have  a  tradition,  however,  which 
may  shed  some  light  upon  the  subject.  It  is 
that  their  fathers  came  from  across  the  great 
waters ;  they  were  visiting,  as  was  their  cus¬ 
tom  annually,  a  neighboring  nation,  whe^toey 
were  driven  by  a  gale  ftom  the  land.^rhe 
^e  continued  with  terrible  force  for  aWnm- 
ner  of  days,  driving  them  rapidly  to  the  hast. 
After  enduring  fear,  hunger  and  thirst,  until 
thev  were  driven  to  despair,  they  came  in  sight 
of  land.  This  land  proved  to  be  inhabited  by 
savages,  by  whom  they  were  taken  into  the  in¬ 
terior  and  held  as  slaves.  Soon  after,  a  plague 
appeared  among  the  Indians,  whi«h  made  fear¬ 
ful  ravages.  The  Indians  were  made  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  was  a  judgment  upon  them  for 
enslaving  the  white  men,  and  thev  were  accor¬ 
dingly  liberated.  Their  fathers  then  establish¬ 
ed  themselves  in  the  valley  which  they  now 
occupy.  They  were  evidently  of  Asiatic  ori- 
rin  ;  in  stature  they  very  much  resemble  the 
Hungarians,  and  speak  a  language  very  simi¬ 
lar.  1  have  thought  it  probable  that  they  have 
qirung  from  the  nation  mentioned  by  Kossuth 
as  inhabiting  the  interior  of  Asia.” 


MORMOBT  DI  F  F  I  C  V  I.TI  K  ■  I  | 
rOrCLAB  SOVXBXIGNTT. 

Om  of  the  most  difficult  questions  of  the  day 
and  upon  which  the  Administration  is  called 
to  act,  is  the  government  of  the  Morman  Ter¬ 
ritory  of  Utah.  It  is  a  part  of  the  Union,  and 
the  Government  mutt  look  after  it  so  long  as  it 
remains  a. Territory.  Congress  makes  annual 
appropriations  of  solid  cash  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  Territorial  Government, and  yet  the  men, 
to  whom  it  is  paid,  in  total  disregard  of  all 
law,  neglect  or  refuse  to  make  any  returns,  or 
in  any  way  to  account  to  the  Executive  for  the 
manner  in  which  this  money  is  expended.  For 
more  than  two  years  not  a  single  voucher  or 
report  has  been  received  from  them,  while  they 
have  been  in  the  annual  receipt  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  funds. 

Some  time  ago.  Judges,  not  of  Morman  faith, 
were  appointed  by  the  President,  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  and  were  sent  among  them.  A 
very  short  residence  satisfied  them  that  they 
had  no  practical  authority,  and  that  the  people 
treated  them  and  their  attempts  at  the  exercise 
of  their  judicial  functions  with  great  contempt. 
They  were  finally  driven  out  of  the  Territory, 
and  returned  to  Washington  with  a  history  of 
their  exploits,  which.wa8  published  in  the  pa¬ 
pers  at  the  time.  Brigham  Young,  the  patri¬ 
arch  of  the  flock,  was  sometime  since  appointed 
Governor.  His  commission  has  expired,  yet  no 
successor  has  been  appointed,  and  no  successor 
can  be  appointed  with  any  hope  of  acting  as 
Governor,  unless  he  has  two  or  three  regiments 
of  troops  at  his  command.  In  an  address  to 
his  people,  published  in  the  Deseret  JVetot,  of 
March  10th,  Brigham  Young  uses  the  following 
language:— 

“  We  have  g^t  a  Territorial  government,  and 
I  am  and  will  be  the  Governor,  and  no  power 
can  hinder  it,  until  the  Lord  Almighty  says, 


‘  Brigham,  you  need  not  be  Governor  any  long¬ 
er  :  ’  and  then  I  am  willing  to  yield  to  another. 

“  No  persons  need  trouble  themselves  about 
whether  or  no  he  would  be  removed,  for  the 
Lord  would  control  that  matter  just  as  he 
pleased  ;  and  neither  President  Pierce,  nor  any 
other  President  would  remove  him  until  the 
Lord  permitted.  •  •  •  •  • 

“  Every  man  that  comes  to  impose  on  this 
people,  no  matter  by  whom  thev  are  sent,  or 
who  they  are  that  are  sent,  they  lay  the  axe  at 
the  root  of  the  tree  to  kill  themselves.  They 
had  better  be  careful  how  they  come  here,  lert 
I  should  bend  my  little  finger.” 

This  looks  very  much  like  a  declaration  of 
war  against  the  rest  of  the  Union.  It  is  at  least 
a  defiance  that  is  full  of  evil  omen  for  the  fb- 
ture  peace  and  well-being  of  that  Territory. 
The  practical  question  is  now  forced  upon  the 
Government  at  Washington  whether  they  will 
see  the  laws  of  the  nation  obeyed,  or  whether 
they  will  permit  this  lawless  band  to  remain  in 
open  rebellion  without  an  effort  to  bring  them  to 
subjection.  It  is  probable  the  subject  will 
come  np  before  Congress  at  its  next  session. — 
Ohit  State  Journal. 


^biter’s 

A  Blew  Featwrca 

Wk  have  known  no  magazine  started  in  this 
country,  that  has  been  more  decidedly  and 
heartily  commended  by  the  country  press,  than 
this,  our  own  pet.  The  papers  have  uniformly 
spoken  of  it  as  filled  with  usefnl,  instructive, 
and  interesting  matter,  exhibiting  a  striking 
contrast  with  the  sickly  love  stories  and  trashy 
stuff  that  constitute  so  large  a  portion  of  most 
of  the  periodicals  of  the  conntry.  The  large 
number  of  excellent  engravings  also,  which  ac¬ 
company  this  reading  matter  in  the  coarse  of 
the  year,  excites  general  surprise,  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  often  asked,  how  such  a  work  can  possi¬ 
bly  be  afforded  at  onb  dollar  a  year.  It  is 
only  by  a  large  circulation  that  it  can  be  af¬ 
forded  at  so  low  a  price. 

The  proprietors  determined  in  the  outset  to 
spare  no  pains  or  expense  to  give  to  the  reading 
masses  the  best  magazine,  for  the  price,  that 
has  ever  been  pnblisbed  in  the  country.  So  far 
they  are  well  satisfied  with  the  verdict  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  the  press  have  pronounced  on  their  en¬ 
terprise.  The  pressure  of  the  times  has  been 
very  severe  for  six  months  past,  and  has  doubt¬ 
less  prevented  many  thousands  from  subscri¬ 
bing  for  our  magazine,  who  otherwise  would 
have  done  so,  and  may  prevent  the  list  from 
reaching  the  fifty  thousand  we  hoped  to  obtain 
during  the  first  year.  Still  the  Unitbd  Statks 
Magazine  has  made  its  way  handsomely  and 
extensively  into  every  State  and  Territory  of 
the  Union,  and  its  circulation  is  increasing  at  a 
satisfactory  rate. 

The  publishers,  however,  are  yet  determined 
to  TRT  to  win  the  battle,  and  make  captives  of 
fifty  thousand  subscribers  in  one  year,  and,  like 
General  Taylor  at  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista, 
they  have  issued  orders  to  “  give  ’em  a  little 
more  grape.”  They  have  in  preparation  a  very 
interesting  original  work,  which  will  take  near¬ 
ly  two  years  to  complete,  and  will  comprise 
more  than  a  hundred  beantiAil  and  spirited  en¬ 
gravings,  from  original  designs,  illustrating  re¬ 
markable  events  in  American  history,  that 

HAVE  NEVER  BEFORE  BEEN  ILLUSTRATED. 


A  number  of  these  engravings  are  already 
completed,  and  the  historical  accompanyments 
written  out,  and  we  shall  commence  their  pub¬ 
lication  in  the  next  number  of  this  magazine, 
giving  two  of  these  original  platee  in  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  number,  probably  for  several  years  to 
come.  Two  portraits  of  distinguished  individ¬ 
uals,  with  biographical  sketches,  and  a  large 
variety  of  other  engravings,  will  also  be  con¬ 
tinued  in  each  number. 

Now,  boys,  is  the  time  for  you  to  go  to  work 
and  get  up  rousing  clubs  for  the  United  States 
Magazine.  Look  at  the  list  of  premiums  offer¬ 
ed,  to  pay  you  handsomely  for  your  trouble. 


Imperial  ’Winter  Palace  at  St.  Petemborg. 

[8EK  noiuvuia. — ntoimsmrc  ] 

The  present  sanguinary  European  war  is 
giving  a  new  and  strong  interest  to  scenes  and 
incidents  connected  with  the  history  of  that 
wonderful  people,  who  were  first  prominently 
presented  to  the  world  as  a  nation,  scarcely  a 
century  and  a  half  ago,  by  Peter  the  Great. 
The  following  description  of  the  Winter  Palace 
at  St.  Petersburg,  and  of  its  destruction  by  fire, 
in  1837,  is  from  “Sears’  Illustrated  Russian 
Empire,”  as  is  also  the  engraving  of  the  Pa¬ 
lace,  which  will  be  found  on  the  preceding  tint¬ 
ed  leaf. 

No  modem  city  can  boast  that  it  is  so  en¬ 
tirely  composed  of  palaces  and  colossal  public 
edifices  as  St.  Petersburg.  In  some  of  these 
several  thousand  persons  reside — six  thousand, 
for  instance,  are  said  to  inhabit  the  Winter  pa¬ 
lace  during  the  Emperor’s  residence  in  the 
capital;  and  the  traveler,  when  he  looks  on 
this  gigantic  pile  of  building,  will  not  fail  to 
remember  that  it  once  fell  a  prey  to  the  ravages 
of  fire,  at  least  the  interior  of  it,  and  in  a  few 
hours  the  greedy  flames  destroyed  much  of 
I  those  treasures  and  works  of  art  which  had, 

I  with  extraordinary  zeal,  been  collected  daring 
the  prosperous  reigns  and  magnificent  courts  of 
Elizabeth  and  Catherine  II.,  and  the  less  gor¬ 
geous  but  more  elegant  ones  of  Alexander  and 
Nicholas. 

Kohl,  speaking  of  the  immense  extent  of  this 
palace,  previons  to  its  destraction,  on  the  29th 
of  December,  1837,  remarks  that  “  the  suites  of 
apartments  were  perfect  labyrinths,  and  that 
even  the  chief  of  the  imperial  household,  who 
had  filled  that  post  for  twelve  years,  was  not 
perfectly  acquainted  with  all  the  nooks  and 
corners  of  it.  As  in  the  forests  of  the  great 
landholders  many  colonies  are  settled  of  which 
the  owner  takes  mo  notice,  so  there  nestled 
many  a  one  in  this  palace  not  included  among 
the  regular  inhabitants.  For  example,  the 
watchmen  on  the  roof,  placed  there  for  differ¬ 
ent  purposes — among  others  to  keep  the  water 
in  the  tanks  from  freezing  during  the  winter, 
by  casting  in  red-hot  balls — bnilt  themselves 
huts  between  the  chimneys,  took  their  wives 
and  children  there,  and  even  kept  poultry  and 
goats,  who  feed  on  the  grass  of  the  roofs  1  It 
is  said  that  at  last  some  cows  were  introduced, 
but  this  abuse  had  been  corrected  before  the 
palace  was  burnt.” 

The  conflagration  of  the  Winter  Palace  ori¬ 
ginated  in  some  defect  in  the  flues  by  which  it 
was  heated  ;  and,  though  the  crown-jewels  and 
much  valuable  property  were  saved  from  the 
flames,  still  the  destruction  of  property  must 
have  been  immense,  spread  as  It  was  over  a 
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■orface  of  sacb  enormous  extent ;  the  principal 
rooms  alone,  nearly  one  hundred  in  number,  oc¬ 
cupied  on  the  first  floor  an  area  of  four  hundred 
tbonsaad  square  feet. 

After  the  destructiou  of  the  palace,  it  is  said 
that  Count  Barincky  offered  the  emperor  a  mil¬ 
lion  roubles  toward  the  erectiou  of  the  new  edi¬ 
fice  ;  a  small  tradesman  fifteen  hundred ;  and 
two  days  subsequent  to  the  calamity,  a  man 
with  a  long  beard,  and  dressed  in  the  caftan 
of  a  common  mujik,  met  the  emperor  in  his 
drosky,  and  laid  at  his  feet  bank-notes  to  the 
value  of  twenty-five  thousand  roubles.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  emperor  did 
nut  accept  these  generous  offers  of  assistance. 

The  inundations  of  the  Neva,  and  the  destruc¬ 
tion  by  fire  of  the  Winter  Palace,  are  two  pro¬ 
minent  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  city ;  and, 
as  on  every  great  emergency,  the  emperor,  at 
this  last  calamity,  failed  not  to  show  qualities 
which  have  made  him  eminently  admired  and 
respected  by  his  subjects.  The  heroic  devotion 
and  disregard  of  danger  exhibited  by  the  fire¬ 
men  and  mujikt  are  spoken  of  in  glowing  terms 
by  those  who  witnessed  the  devastation  of  that 
fatal  night,  and  it  was  with  very  great  difficulty 
that  many  of  them  could  be  prevented  from 
recklessly  endangering  their  lives.  Some,  in¬ 
deed,  were  lost ;  on  learning  which,  the  empe¬ 
ror  ordered  tnat  the  people  should  be  prevented 
from  entering  the  burniug  pile  ;  and  he  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  said,  “  Let  it  bum  away,  let  it 
all  go,  but  let  not  a  life  be  endangered  in  at¬ 
tempts  to  save  comparatively  worthless  pro¬ 
perty.” 

In  two  years  from  the  destraction  of  this  palace 
it  rose  again  under  the  skillful  hands  of  the 
architect  Kleinmichael,  and  the  united  industry 
of  several  thousaud  workmen,  to  its  former 
magnificence,  and  is  now,  perhaps,  the  most 
splendid  and  largest  royal  edifice  in  the  world. 
This  imperial  edifice  is  indeed  commanding — 
presenting,  as  it  does,  a  iVont  toward  the  Neva 
of  more  than  seven  hundred  feet;  it  also  covers 
a  very  large  space  of  ground,  being  nearly  a 
third  larger  than  the  palace  of  the  Austrian 
Emperor  at  Vienna,  and  almost  twice  as  large 
as  that  of  Naples ;  its  form  is  nearly  a  com¬ 
plete  square,  the  angles  of  which  answer  to  the 
four  cardinal  points  of  the  compass.  Its  long 
facades  are  highly  imposing,  and  form  a  grand 
continuation  to  those  of  the  Admiralty  be¬ 
yond  it. 

- - 

Thk  portrait  of  Louis  Napoleon,  in  this  num¬ 
ber,  is  from  a  painting  executed  soou  after  his 
election  to  the  Presidency  of  France.  It  is  said 
to  be  a  good  likeness. 

- - 

THK  STAR  SRUABBIiK. 

(AT  TtmtXT  AORATIKG  ASROSOMICAI.,  ASmOLOGIClL  AlCD 
TBBOLOGICAl,  SOCIRY.} 

Sin  Brewster  to  Whewell,  let’s  fight  s  star  duel, 

Though  you’re  very  cruel  to  raise  such  a  strife. 

What  I  Nature  make  worlds  for  mere  lanterns,  or  fuel  f 
I  tell  you  all  planets  are  swarming  with  life. 

Says  Whewell  to  Brewster,  you  old  Cock  or  Rooster, 

Why  will  you  anew  stir  the  question  with  me  f 
Rxeepting  our  planet,  Creation’s  whole  cluster 
’S  as  empty  as  you  and  your  volume.  Sir  D. 

Says  Brewster  to  Whewell,  you’ve  just  got  your  gruel. 
So,  Mr.  Professor,  you’d  best  sleep  upon  it. 

Says  Whewell  to  David,  go  get  your  head  shaved, 

Cnless  you’re  afraid  of  the  bees  in  your  bonnet. 


Russian  Peasant  and  lus  Family. 

Tex  government  of  Russia  is  a  stroug  despo¬ 
tism,  and  the  popular  belief  is  that  the  people 
are  degraded  and  miserable  slaves.  The  above 
cut,  however,  drawn  to  represent  a  Russian 
peasant's  home,  tells  quite  a  differeut  story.  It 
tells  to  the  eye  a  beautiful  tale  of  the  highest 
and  purest  domestic  life.  There  are  maoy  thou¬ 
sands  of  such  happy  homes  in  Russia.  The 
Russians  as  a  people  are  fast  rising  in  the  scale 
of  civilization  and  human  progress,  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  they  will  yet  work  out  for  themselves  the 
great  problem  of  political  freedom. 

New  Tork  HUtorl<-al  Society— Mr.  Ban. 
croft’s  Oration. 

The  New  York  Historical  Society  on  the 
20th  of  November  celebrated  their  fiftieth  an- 
ijjversary.  The  occasion  was  one  of  great  in¬ 
terest,  and  drew  to  the  metropolis  many  distin¬ 
guished  persons  from  other  States.  An  oration 
was  delivered  in  the  afternoon  in  Niblo’s  sa¬ 
loon,  by  our  eminent  historian,  (teorge  Ban¬ 
croft,  and  in  the  evening  a  large  company 
dined  at  the  Astor  House,  where  many  brilliant 
speeches  were  made.  The  oration  of  Mr.  Ban¬ 
croft  is  considered  a  very  able  and  strongly 
marked  performance.  Our  pages  being  already 
nearly  filled,  we  have  room  only  for  the  intro¬ 
ductory  part  of  the  address,  but  may  probably 
give  further  extracts  in  our  next  issue.  Mr. 
Bancroft  commenced  as  follows : — 

Bsothkus,  Gmns  and  Fkiends  or  the  New  York  His¬ 
torical  SOORTT  ; — 

We  are  assembled  to  celebrate  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  a  half  century,  unequaled  In  its  discove¬ 
ries  and  its  deeds.  Man  is  but  the  creature  of 
yesterday,  and  fifty  years  form  a  great  length 
I  in  the  chain  of  his  entire  existence.  Other  to- 
'  pics  attract  the  inquirer  who  would  go  back  to 
remotest  antiquity.  The  student  of  the  chro¬ 
nology  of  the  earth  may  sit  on  the  bluffs  that 
overhang  the  Mississippi,  and  muse  on  the  my¬ 
riads  of  years  during  which  the  powers  of  na¬ 
ture  have  been  depositing  the  materials  of  its 
delta.  He  may  then,  by  the  aid  of  induction, 
draw  still  nearer  to  the  beginnings  of  time,  as 


he  meditates  on  the  succession  of  ages  that  as¬ 
sisted  to  construct  the  cliflk  which  raise  the 
bastions  over  the  stream ;  or  to  bury  in  com¬ 
pact  layers  the  fem-1  ike  forests  that  have  stored 
the  boMm  of  the  great  valley  with  coal ;  or  to 
crystalize  the  ancient  limestone  into  marble : 
or,  at  a  still  earlier  epoch,  to  compress  liquid 
masses  of  the  globe  into  seams  of  granite. 
But  the  records  of  these  transitions  gain  their 
chief  interest  from  their  illustrating  the  changes 
through  which  our  planet  was  fashioned  into  a 
residvnee  for  man.  Science  may  roam  into  the 
abyss  of  the  past,  when  the  earto  moved  silent¬ 
ly  in  its  courses  without  observers ;  just  as  it 
may  reach  those  far-off  regions  of  nebular 
fields  of  light,  whose  distance  no  numbers  that 
the  human  faculties  may  grasp  can  intelligibly 
express.  But  as  the  sublime  dwells  not  in 
space,  so  it  dwells  not  in  duration.  The  occa¬ 
sion  invites  us  to  contemplate  the  higher  shb- 
ject  of  man.  It  is  but  a  few  centuries  since  he 
was  called  in^  existence,  and  yet  the  study 
of  his  nature  and  his  destiny  surpasses  all 
else  that  can  engage  his  thoughts.  At 
the  end  of  a  peri^  which  has  but  given 
new  proof  that  unceasing  movement  is  the  con¬ 
dition  of  all  finite  existence,  we  are  called 
upon  to  observe  the  general  character  of  the 
changes  in  his  state.  Our  minds  irresistibly 
turn  to  consider  the  laws,  the  circumstances 
and  the  prospects  of  his  being ;  we  are  led  to 
inquire  whether  his  faculties  and  his  relations 
to  the  universe  compel  him  to  a  steady  course 
of  improvement ;  whether,  in  the  aggregate, 
he  has  actually  made  advances,  and  what  hopes 
we  may  cherish  respecting  his  future.  I  shall 
speak  to  you  of  the  necessitt,  the  rkauty 
and  the  promise  of  the  pro|reM  of  the  ^e. 

I.  Since  everything  that  is  limited  is  in  per¬ 
petual  change,  the  condition  of  our  race  is  one 
of  growth  or  of  decay.  It  is  the  glory  of  man 
that  he  is  conscious  of  this  law  of  bis  existence. 
He  alone  is  gifted  with  reason  which  looks  up¬ 
ward  as  well  as  before  and  after,  and  connects 
him  with  the  world  that  is  not  discerned  by  the 
senses.  He  alone  has  the  faculty  so  to  com¬ 
bine  thought  with  affection,  that  he  can  lift  up 
his  heart  and  feel  not  for  himself  only,  but  for 
his  brethren  and  his  kind.  Every  man  is  in 
substance  equal  to  bis  fellow-man.  His  nature 
is  changed  neither  by  time  nor  by  country.  He 
bears  no  marks  of  having  risen  to  his  present 
degree  of  perfection  by  successive  transmnti^ 
tions  from  inferior  forms ;  but  by  the  peculiw- 
ty  and  superiority  of  his  powers  he  shows  him¬ 
self  to  have  been  created  separate  and  distinct 
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from  all  other  classes  of  animal  life.  He  is 
neither  de^neratins:  into  such  differences  as 
could  in  the  end  no  longer  be  classified  togeth¬ 
er,  nor  rising  into  a  higher  species.  Each  mem- 
l>er  of  the  race  is  in  will,  affection,  and  intel¬ 
lect  consubstantial  with  every  other ;  no  pas¬ 
sion,  no  noble  or  degrading  at^tion,  no  gene¬ 
rous  or  selfish  impulse,  has  ever  appeared,  of 
•  which  the  germ  does  not  exist  in  every  breast. 
No  science  has  been  reetched,  no  thought  gene¬ 
rated,  no  truth  discovered,  which  has  not  from 
all  time  existed  potentially  in  every  human 
mind.  The  belief  in  the  progress  of  the  race 
docs  not.  therefore,  spring  from  the  supposed 
possibility  of  his  acquiring  new  faculties,  or 
coming  into  the  possession  of  a  new  nature. 

Still  less  does  truth  change.  They  speak 
falsely  who  say  that  truth  is  the  daughter  of 
time  ;  it  is  the  child  of  eternity,  and  as  old  as 
the  Divine  mind.  The  perception  of  it  takes 
place  in  the  order  of  time  ;  truth  itself  knows 
nothing  of  the  succession  of  ages. 

Neither  does  morality  need  to  perfect  itself ; 
it  is  what  it  always  has  been,  and  always  will 
lie.  Its  distinctions  are  older  than  the  sea  or 
the  dry  land— than  Ithe  earth  or  the  sun.  The 
relation  of  good  to  evil  is  from  the  beginning, 
and  is  unalterable. 

Tbe  progress  of  man  consists  in  this,  that  he 
himself  arrives  at  tbe  perception  of  truth.  The 
Divine  mind,  which  is  its  source,  left  it  to  be 
discovered,  developed,  and  appropriated  by 
finite  creatures. 

The  life  of  an  individual  is  but  a  breath ;  it 
comes  forth  like  a  flower,  and  flees  like  a  sha¬ 
dow.  Were  no  other  progress,  therefore,  pos¬ 
sible  than  that  ot  the  individual,  one  age  would  ' 
have  little  advantage  over  another.  But  as  | 
every  man  partakes  of  the  same  faculties,  and  i 
is  consubstantial  with  all,  it  follows  that  the  ■ 
race  also  has  an  existence  of  its  own,  and  this  | 
existence  liecomes  richer,  more  varied,  free,  | 
and  complete  as  time  advances.  Common  sense  j 
implies,  by  its  very  name,  that  each  individual  | 
is  to  contribute  some  share  toward  the  general 
intelligence.  The  many  are  wiser  than  the 
few  ;  the  multitude  than  the  philosopher ;  the 
race  than  the  individual ;  and  each  successive 
age  than  its  predecessor. 

•  *  •  •  *  •  I 

The  necessity  of  the  progress  of  the  race  fol- ! 
lows,  therefore,  from  the  fact,  that  the  Great 
Author  of  all  truth  has  left  it  in  its  iroinuta-  { 
bility  to  be  observed,  and  has  endowed  man  I 
with  the  power  of  observation  and  generaliza-  I 
tion.  Precisely  the  same  conclusions  will  ap- 1 
pew,  if  we  contemplate  society  from  the  point  j 
of  view  of  the  universe.  The  unchanging  | 
cbara(;ter  of  law  is  the  only  basis  on  which  i 
continuous  action  can  rest.  Without  it  man  | 
would  be  but  as  the  traveler  over  endless  i 
morasses ;  the  builder  on  quicksands ;  the  mar-  j 
iner  without  a  compass  or  rudder,  driven  sue- 1 
cessively  whithersoever  changing  winds  may  j 
blow.  The  universe  is  the  reflex  and  image  of 
its  creator.  “The  true  work  of  art.’’  says  Mi¬ 
chael  Angelo,  “  is  but  a  shadow  of  the  Divine  j 
perfections.”  We  may  say  in  a  more  general  i 
manner,  that  itExcTY  itski.f  is  bi  t  thg  sgn- 
KiBLE  i.uauB  OK  THE  INFINITE;  that  all  crea- I 
tion  is  the  effluence  of  the  Almighty,  not  as  ' 
tbe  result  of  caprice,  but  flowing  out  in  bis  cs- ! 
sence ;  and  as  tbe  universe  thus  produced,  is 
always  in  the  course  of  change,  so  the  rcgula-  j 
ting  mind  is  a  living  Providence,  perpetually  ' 
manifesting  itself  anew.  If  his  desigus  could  ; 
be  thwarted,  we  should  lose  the  great  evidence 
of  his  unity,  as  well  as  the  anchor  of  our  own 
hope. 

Ilarmony  is  the  characteristic  of  tbe  world  ’ 
of  intelligence  ;  and  immutable  laws  of  mural  I 
existence  must  pervade  all  time,  and  all  space, 
all  ages  and  all  worlds.  The  comparative 
anatomist  has  studied,  analyzed,  and  classitied 
every  species  of  vertebrate  existence  to  be 
found  DOW  on  earth,  in  the  air,  in  tbe  rivers, 
in  tbe  deep,  or  among  the  fossil  remains  of  lust 
forms  ot  lieing ;  and  he  discovers  that  they 
all  without  exception  arc  analogous:  so  that 
the  induction  becomes  irresistible,  that  an 
arohetype  existed  previous  to  the  creation  of 
the  first  of  tbe  kind. 

Shall  we  then  hesitate  to  believe  that  the 


system  of  law  likewise  pervades  the  moral 
world?  We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  esta¬ 
blished  fact,  that  an  ideal,  or  archetype,  pre¬ 
scribed  the  form  of  animal  life  ;  and  shall  we 
not  believe  that  tbe  types  of  all  intellectual 
life  likewise  exists  in  the  divine  mind  ? 

I  know  that  there  is  a  pride  which  calls  this 
fatalism,  and  which  rebels  at  the  thought  that 
the  will  of  the  Father  of  life  should  control 
what  he  has  made.  There  are  those  who  must 
needs  assert  for  their  individual  selves  the  con¬ 
stant  possession  of  that  power  which  the  great 
English  poet  represents  the  bad  angels  to  have 
lost  heaven  for  once  attempting  to  u.surp  ;  they 
are  not  content  with  being  gifted  with  ttie  fac¬ 
ulty  of  discerning  the  counsels  of  God,  and  be¬ 
coming  happy  by  conforming  to  his  decrees, 
but  claim  the  privilege  of  acting  irrespective 
of  tho:-e  decrees.  Not  satistied  with  liaving 
oeeii  created  in  his  image,  they  assume  the  lili- 
erty  to  counteract  His  will.  They  do  not  per¬ 
ceive  that  cosmical  order  depends  on  the  uni¬ 
versality  and  absolute  certainty  of  law  ;  that 
lor  that  end  events  in  their  course  are  not 
merely  as  fixed  as  Ararat  and  the  Andes,  but 
follow  laws  that  are  much  older  than  Andes 
or  Ararat,  that  are  as  old  as  those  which  up- 
heaved  the  mountains.  The  glory  of  God  is 
not  contingent  on  man’s  good  will,  but  all  ex¬ 
istence  subserves  his  purposes.  The  order  of 
the  universe  is  as  a  celestial  jiocm  whose  beauty 
is  from  all  eternity,  and  must  not  be  marred  by- 
human  interpolations.  Things  proceed  as  they 
were  ordered,  in  their  nice,  and  well-adjusted, 
and  perfect  harmony — so  that  as  the  hand  of 
the  skillful  artist  gathers  music  from  the  harp- 
strings,  history  gathers  it  from  the  well-tuned 
chords  of  time.  Not  that  this  harmony  can  be 
heard  while  events  are  pa.s.siDg.  Philosophy 
comes  after  events,  and  gives  the  reasou  of 
them,  and  describes  tbe  nature  of  their  results. 
The  great  mind  of  collective  man,  may,  one 
day,  arrive  at  self-consciousness,  so  as  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  present,  and  foretell  the  future  :  but 
us  yet,  the  sura  of  present  actions,  though  we 
ourselves  take  part  in  them,  seems  shapeless 
and  unintelligible.  But  all  is  one  whole  ;  men, 
systems,  nations,  the  race,  all  march  in  accord 
with  the  Divine  will ;  and  when  any  part  of  the 
destiny  ot  humanity  is  fulfilled,  we  see  the  ways 
of  Providence  vindicated.  The  antagonisms  of 
imperfect  matter  and  the  perfect  idea,  of  lib¬ 
erty  and  necessary  law  become  reconciled. 
What  .seemed  irrational  confusion,  appears  as 
the  web  woven  by  light,  lllierty  and  love.  But 
this  is  not  seen  till  a  great  act  in  the  drama  of 
life  is  tini.shed.  The  prayer  of  the  patriarch, 
wnen  he  desired  to  behold  the  Divinity  face  to 
face,  wn.s  denied  ;  but  he  was  able  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  Jehovah,  after  he  had  passed  by  ; 
and  so  it  goes  with  our  search  for  Him  in  the 
processes  of  life.  It  is  when  the  hour  of  cou- 
llict  is  pa.ssed,  that  history  comes  to  a  right  un¬ 
derstanding  of  tbe  strife,  and  is  ready  to  ex¬ 
claim:  “Lo!  God  is  here,”  and  we  ••  Knew  it 
not.”  At  the  foot  of  every  page  in  the  an¬ 
nals  of  time,  may  he  written.  “God  reigns.” 
Events  as  they  pass  away  “  proclaim  their 
Great  Original and  if  you  will  but  listen 
reverently,  you  may  hear  the  receding  centu¬ 
ries  as  they  roll  into  the  dim  distances  of  de¬ 
parted  time,  perpetually  chanting  “  Te  Dbcm 
L.tui>A.vi's,”  with  all  the  choral  voices  of  the 
congregations  of  the  ages. 

Mr.  Everett's  Letter. 

At  the  anniveriary  of  tlie  New  York  Ilistori- 
cal  .Society,  letters  were  received  from  several 
distingui.shed  individuals  who  were  unable  to 
attend.  We  copy  the  interesting  letter  of  Mr. 
Everett : — 

Boston,  Friilar,  Not.  17,  IRM 

Dear  StR — I  was  favored,  a  short  time  since, 
with  your  official  invitation  to  attend  the  Anni¬ 
versary  Festival  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society.  I  have  also  had  the  honor  to  be  named 
a  member  of  the  Delegation  of  the  Ma.«8achu- 
setts  IlLstorical  Society,  appointed  to  lie  pres¬ 
ent  on  behalf  of  that  body,  on  this  occusion. 

It  would  all'ord  me  the  g^reatest  pleasure  were 
it  in  my  power  to  attend  u  Celebration  of  so 


much  interest  and  importance.  The  desire  of 
hearing  the  discourse  of  yonr  President  is  al¬ 
most  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  Other  indnee- 
ments  make  the  occasion  one  of  unusual  attrac¬ 
tion  ;  but  domestic  circumstances  prevent  my 
leaving  home. 

The  half  century  which  has  elapsed  since  the 
organization  of  your  Society,  has  Iteen  filled  ev¬ 
erywhere,  and  nowhere  more  than  in  New  York, 
with  great  events  and  groat  names.  When  your 
association  was  founded,  the  Stale  of  New  York, 
with  a  population  of  the  last  preceding  census 
short  of  six  hundred  thousand  was  the  third  iu 
a  Union  of  seventeen  States.  She  is  now,  with 
a  population  of  more  than  three  millions  at  the 
last  census,  by  far  the  largest  memlier  of  a 
Union  of  thirty-one  States.  With  the  increase 
of  population  there  has  been  an  increase  of  ag¬ 
ricultural,  manufacturing  and  commercial 
i  wealth  which  defies  estimate — a  multiplication 
I  almost  unlimited  of  all  the  noble  institutions  of 
religion,  education,  philanthropy  and  general 
culture,  which  gives  so  much  of  its  efficiency  to 
our  modem  civilization. 

Your  own  impiTial  city,  with  Brooklyn,  num- 
liered,  in  1800,  but  sixty-four  tliousami  inhabi¬ 
tants  ;  the  two  cities  cannot.  I  suppose,  now 
count  less  than  ten  or  eleven  times  that  num- 
!  ber.  Besides  this,  your  vast  metropolis,  look 
,  at  the  interior  : — 

j  AfM#  tot  urbo*,  opomque 

^  Tot  coiige.s.ta  niauct  pnkemptU  op|>i<la 

I  Fhinitiiaquc  ijufuelo*  Hubter  labentia  uiurun  ; 

I  And  then  the  great  men  who  have  passed 
I  some  portion,  at  least,  of  the  last  half  century 
j  on  the  stage  of  life,  who  have  foumled  or  pro- 
i  raoted,  achieved  or  adorned  this  marvellous 
progress;  men  like  Hamilton,  who  organized 
the  public  credit ;  like  Jay,  who  conducted  the 
I  foreign  affairs  of  the  country  at  the  most  criti- 
I  cal  period  of  its  existence,  and  never  wrote  a 
:  line  that  needed  to  be  qualified  or  unsaid  ;  like 
)  Clinton,  who  solemnized  that  great  Union  of 
1  tlie  waters,  and  Morris,  his  fervent  and  efficient 
Icodperator;  like  Fulton  who  first  within  your 
limits  siilKlued  the  wind  and  tbe  waves  to  the 
i  mastery  of  steam  ;  like  Kent  and  Wheaton,  who 
in  the  two  great  departments  of  legal  science, 

'  the  municipal  and  the  public  law,  have  enriched 
;  the  literature  of  their  country  with  works  of 
standard  excellence,  and  take  tlieir  place  among 
i  the  teachers  of  mankind. 

I  With  regard  to  two  of  the  names  mentioned, 

'  Clinton  and  Fulton,  when  we  consider  in  refe- 
!  rence  to  the  lormor.  the  grandeur  of  the  con- 
:  ception  of  making  New  York  the  outlet  of  the 
:  gi-eat  lakes  ;  the  difficulties  to  lie  overcome,  in 
i  tiiv  State,  of  engineering  at  that  time  ;  the  lim- 
I  ifed  financial  resources  then  at  command,  with 
I  the  alisolutely  inappreciable  local  utility  of  the 
j  enterprise,  and  when,  in  the  case  of  Fulton,  we 
contemplate  the  mighty  influence  of  bisachieve- 
!  ments  upon  all  the  arts  of  locomotion,  the  al- 
j  most  total  revolution  in  commercial  and  mili- 
!  tary  navigation  to  which  it  is  leading,  I  scarce 
j  know  where,  in  the  history  of  discovery  and 
j  invention  we  can  find  brighter  names. 

Nor  have  you  less  to  boast  of  in  the  studies 
1  which  more  immediately  belong  to  our  Histori- 
I  cal  Society.  No  branch  of  literature  has  been 
I  so  successfully  cultivated  in  America  os  His- 
I  tory  ;  and  I  believe  that  even  European  criti- 
!  eism — not  over  partial  to  merit  on  tbis  side  of 
j  the  Atlantic— will  bear  me  out  when  1  say  that 
in  addition  to  many  works  of  sterling  value, 
which  I  have  no  room  here  to  name,  America, 
has,  within  twenty-five  years,  produced  three 
i  historians,  whose  works  will  go  down  to  the 
I  latest  posterl  y  with  those  who  have  already 
stood  the  test  of  ages.  I  am  not  more  confident 
I  of  the  abiding  reputation  of  Herodotus,  Thu- 
I  cydides  and  Xenophon  ;  of  Livy.  Sallust  and 
i  Tacitus ;  of  Hume,  Gibbon,  Robertson,  Hallam 
and  Macauley,  than  1  am  of  tbe  abiding  reputa¬ 
tion  of  Irving,  Frescott  and  Bancroft.  1  be¬ 
lieve  their  works  will  be  read  till  the  English 
language  is  forgotten. 

I  rejoice  to  lie  able  to  add  that,  while  they 
belong  assuredly  not  merely  to  this  oonntiy, 
hut  to  all  the  world,  our  two  States  may  claim 
the  more  immediate  property  iu  them,  in  nearly 
equal  shares.  The  author  ot  the  “Life  of  Go 
lumbus,”  birth  and  residence  is  wholly  yours 
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the  aathor  of  “  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,”  in  the 
game  sense,  is  wholly  ours ;  while  the  Historian  j 
of  the  United  States  has  divided  himself  pretty  ^ 
fairly  Injtween  us  ;  and,  to  prevent  either  of  us  j 
from  being  too  proud  of  our  share,  ruus  away 
from  us  both  in  the  summer.  1 

Deeply  regretting  that  I  cannot  join  you  in  j 
tlic  celebration  of  this  auspicious  cccasion,  I  ^ 
remain,  dear  Sir,  sincerely  yours, 

Euw.iRo  Evkrett.  i 


Dr,  Holmr4  and  the  llntlsoii* 


At  the  clone  of  the  PfMrtur’s  lecture  at  Albnuy,  ou  Fri¬ 
day  evening,  nayn  the  Ketuing  Journaly  he  Maid  ; — 

^‘Let  Die  not  leave  you,  uiy  kind  friend.-,  >\ithout  a 
word  of  thunks  for  your  attention,  and  a  very  brief  nnd  < 
simple  (krewell.  You  will  forgl\e  me  for  allowing  it  to  • 
take  the  form  of  verse 

’Twas  a  vhlon  of  childhood  that  came  with  Its  dawn,  | 
Ere  the  curtain  that  covered  life’s  day-star  was  drawn;  | 
The  nurse  told  the  tale  w  hen  the  shadows  grew  long,  | 

And  tlio  mother's  soft  lullaby  breathed  it  in  song.  | 

There  flow  s  a  fhir  stream  by  the  hills  of  the  west-*  I 
She  sang  to  ber  boy  as  be  hiy  on  her  breiMt^  I 

Along  Us  smooth  margin  thy  fathers  have  pbiycd  ;  I 

Beside  its  swift  w  aters  their  ashes  are  laid.  | 

I  wandereil  afar  from  the  land  of  my  birth, 

I  saw  the  old  rivers,  renowned  upon  earth,  I 

But  fancy  still  painted  that  beautiful  Ktreain,  1 

With  the  many  -luiod  pencil  of  infhncy’s  dream.  | 

I  saw  the  green  banks  of  the  rastlo  crowned  Rbine,  | 
Where  the  grapes  drink  the  moonlight  and  change  it  to 
I  stood  by  the  Avon,  where  waves  an  they  glide,  [wine  ; 
StiH  whisper  his  glory  who  sleeps  at  their  side. 

But  my  heart  would  still  yearn  fur  the  sound  of  the  waves 
That  sing  as  they  fl(»w'  by  my  forefathers’  graves  ; 

If  manhood  yet  honors  my  cheek  with  a  tear, 

1  care  not  who  set's  it ;  nor  blush  fur  it  liere  ! 

Farewell  to  the  deep-bosomed  stream  of  the  West  I  j 

I  ftiog  thia  loose  blossom  to  float  oi)  its  breast ;  I 

Xor  let  the  dear  love  of  it.s  children  grow  cold,  | 

Till  the  chauuel  is  dry  w  here  its  w’aters  have  rolled.  1 


Snbstltatc  for  Gum  Arabic. 

The  imporlance  of  the  discovery  announced 
in  the  following  oflicial  correspondence,  and  its 
interesting  details  induce  us  to  copy  it  iu  full : 

Umo  or  SrrKaisTK.\DExT  Indu.i  Att.aiks, 

Koki  (Akk.)  Oct.  20,  1854. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  bring  to  your  notice 
a  recent  discovery  of  a  valuable  substitute  for 
gum  arable,  discovered  by  Dr.  G.  G.  Sebumard, 
Physician  and  Geotogist  to  the  Lake  Expedi¬ 
tion,  commanded  bF^apt.  JIarcy,  U.  S.  A.,  to 
the  regions  of  the  source  of  the  Big  Wachita 
and  Brasos  rivers,  in  the  north  of  Te.xiis. 

The  enclosed  specimens,  dune  up  in  a  tin  box, 
(3  or  4  oz.)  of  gum  mezquitc,  being  fur  sample, 
arc  sent  fur  yuur  inspection  and  use.  Thu  re¬ 
markable  similarity  of  taste,  appearance,  and  I 
mncilaginons  qualMties  of  tbjs  gum  to  that  of  | 
gam  arable  iuduced  Dr.  Schumard  to  make  ; 
some  e.\perimeat8,  the  result  of  whicit  proving  { 
latislactory,  he  caused  some  20  lbs.  to  be  gath- 1 
ered,  and  was  brought  home  ou  his  return  some  { 
days  past. 

Upon  dilnting.oue  ounce  of  this  gum  iu  two  ! 
ounces  of  cold  water  1  had  a  flue  glutinous  j 
paste,  which  1  have  used  iu  sealing  envelopes  I 
and  other  packages.  I  have  also  caused  it  to  | 
he  mixed  with  starch  ia  the  application  to  linen,  : 
and  in  both  instances  have  no  besitutiou  in  say- 1 
ing  that  it  is  equal  to  the  article  of  which  it ! 
must  soon  become  a  popular  substitute.  Iu  | 
this  first  form  the  Indian  Department,  you  will  | 
perceive,  is  permitted  the  privilege  of  its  first  \ 
uRicial  use.  it  will  lie  soeu  that  its  adhesive  or  ; 
glutiuuus  qualities  cannot  be  excelled,  as  1  > 
nave  sealed  up  the  box  with  it,  and  will  use  it ; 
on  the  outward  envelope.  Should  this  gum  : 
prove  as  valuable  iu  the  form  of  mueilogiuous  { 
preparatioun  for  the  sick  as  iu  the  two  cases  to  i 
which  I  tiave  subjected  it,  and  should  it  com- 1 
tuand  one-half  the  present  prices  paid  for  gum  i 
•Table,  the  gathering  it  w  ould  allbrU  employ-  j 


ment  for  and  support  of  thousands  of  the  wild  | 
Indians  on  the  plains,  and  with  encouragement 
it  will  become  a  valuable  article  of  traflic  ou  the 
Wefteru  frontier. 

The  difference  in  shade  and  color  of  the  va¬ 
rious  specimens  will  be  accounted  for  in  Dr. 
Sbamard’s  note,  herewith  enclosed,  and  to 
whicli  I  beg  leave  to  refer  you  for  further  par¬ 
ticulars. 

Very  respoctfully,  your  oVt  servant, 

Tiios.  S.  Drew,  Sup’t.,  etc. 

H'WOR.IBU!  Georoe  Vi.  Maxtvbxny, 

CvmiHiuioner  of  ladian  Affain. 

Fort  Sunn,  Get.  18, 1854. 

Sir  :  I  cheerfully  comply  with  your  request 
to  furnish,  for  the  use  of  the  Indian  Depart¬ 
ment,  a  short  description  of  the  gum  mezquiie, 
discovered  during  our  recent  expedition  to  the 
head  waters  of  the  Big  Wachita  and  Brasos 
rivers. 

This  gum,  for  which  I  propose  the  name  of 
gum  mezquite,  is  believed  to  occur  iu  inex¬ 
haustible  quantities,  and  will  no  doubt  prove 
a  valuable  source  of  revenue  to  the  State  of 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  the  adjacent  Indian 
territory,  licsides  aSording  employment  to  the 
ditfereut  tribes  of  Indians  now  roving  upon  the 
plains,  many  of  whom  would  no  doubt  be  glad 
to  gather  and  deliver  it  to  the  different  frontier 
posts  for  a  very  small  compeusatiou. 

The  mezquite  tree  from  which  this  gum  is 
obtained  is  by  far  the  most  abundant  tree  of 
ihc  plains,  covering  thousands  of  miles  of  the 
surface,  and  always  flourishing  most  luxuri¬ 
antly  in  elevated  and  dry  regions.  The  gum 
exudes  spontaneously  in  a  semi-fluid  state  from 
I  he  bark  of  ibe  trunk  and  branches,  and  soon 
hardens  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  forming 
more  or  less  rounded  and  variously-colored 
masses,  weighing  each  from  a  few  grains  to  sev¬ 
eral  ounces.  These  sown  bleaca  and  whiten 
upon  exposure  to  the  light  of  the  sun,  finally 
becoming  nearly  colorless,  semi-transparent, 
and  often  filled  with  minute  fissures.  Speci¬ 
mens  collected  from  the  trunks  of  the  trees 
were  geuerally  found  to  be  less  pure  and  more 
highly  Colored  than  when  obtained  from  the 
branches. 

The  gum  may  be  collected  during  the  months 
of  J  uly,  August,  and  September  ;  but  the  most 
favorable  period  tor  that  purpose  is  iu  the 
latter  part  of  August,  when  it  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  greatest  abundance  and  with  but 
little  trouble.  The  quantity  yielded  by  each 
tree  I  found  to  vary  from  an  ounce  to  three 
pounds ;  but  incisions  iu  tlie  bark  not  only 
greatly  facilitated  its  exudation,  but  causes  the 
tree  to  yield  a  much  greater  amount.  As  it 
is,  a  good  hand  would  probably  be  able  to  col¬ 
lect  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds  in  a  day.  W  ere 
incisions  resorted  to,  probably  double  the 
amount  might  be  obtained. 

I  have  tnus  presented  a  few  of  the  leading 
facts  connected  with  this  interesting  discovery. 
Should  you  desire  still  further  information 
upon  the  suiiject,  it  will  give  me  great  pleasure 
to  furiiibh  it. 

1  am,  with  much  respect. 

Your  obedient  servant. 

Geo.  G.  ScuL'jtAKD. 

To  IIox.  Thomas  S.  Drew. 


Plillosoxthli'Kl 

Robert  Mn.u  replies  as  follows  ia  the  .Vu- 
tiunal  Intellie'eiicer,  to  Mr.  Eveleth’s  criticism 
upon  his  theory  of  the  causes  of  the  ancient 
deluge : — 

Mr.  E.  admits  of  '•  the  igneous  fluidity  of  the 
nucleus  of  our  planet,”  and  gives  the  opinion, 
from  ”  Kane's  Llements  of  Chemistry,”  that, 
“  although  at  the  surface  the  temperature  of 
the  earth  is  solely  deiieiideut  upon  the  radiat¬ 
ing  jiower  of  the  sun,  yet  it  is  found  that  it 
contains  within  itSelf  a  source  of  heat but 
he  assumes  the  idea  that  our  earth  (and  by  in¬ 
ference  all  the  planets)  were  projected  as  balls 
of  fire  irom  the  suu,  and  that  a  proce.u  has 
beeu  in  operatiou  from  the  iR-ginuiug  to  efiect 
a  cooling,  which  is  still  going  on  towards  the 
centre,  ”  till,”  as  he  says,  ••  our  poor  planet 
shall  hare  fi-ozen  completely  up,  scaled  as 


solid  as  the  Book  of  Fate.'’  If  his  premises 
were  correct,  the  inferenec  he  has  drawn  may 
produce  this  result ;  but  the  theory  of  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  planets  by  means  of  fraeturet 
in  the  body  of  the  sun  is  without  the  shadow 
of  a  fact  to  sustain  it.  The  glorious  system 
of  creation  was  formed  in  the  “  beginning”  as 
it  now  exists.  When  God  determined  to  create 
a  new  order  of  intelligences  he  foresaw  and 
providi^  for  all  future  time.  A  thousand  years 
in  his  sight  are  as  one  day.  All  his  works  are 
perfect  and  original.  From  the  beginning  all 
things  remain  as  they  were  created.  The  great 
event  spoken  of  in  Scripture  for  which  the 
whole  intelligent  world  is  waiting — the  confla- 
gratiou  of  our  earth  uid  the  establishment  of 
a  new  world  for  the  reception  of  the  righteoue 
— must  necessarily  occur  when  all  things  shall 
be  consummated.  The  agent  of  this  great  event 
is  now  the  blessing  of  our  earth.  The  sun,  the 
glory  of  our  system,  like  an  indulgent  father, 
dilfusiug  blessiugs  over  all  worlds,  will,  at  the 
appointed  time,  under  the  command  of  the 
Creator,  effect  the  great  event. 

The  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Eveleth  is  that  “  the 
sun  is  a  burning  body  from  which  has  sprung 
the  matter  composing  the  earth  as  well  as  the 
planets  of  our  System.”  But  this  is  not  in  con¬ 
sonance  with  what  has  been  previously  written ; 
besides  which,  it  is  derogatory  to  the  Creator 
that  he  should  place  a  perishing  body  to  effect 
so  great  a  work  as  to  preserve  the  order  of  an 
eutire  system  of  worlds  filled  with  intelligence. 
No,  tbe  sun  never  can  burn  ou',  never  uau  per¬ 
ish,  except  by  diviue  command.  It  is  composed 
of  a  matter  that,  in  our  langpiage,  is  eternaL 
The  sun  is  a  body  of  electron,  and,  though  it 
is  perpetually  giving  out  its  living  principle 
and  preserving  powers,  it,  like  our  earth,  r«»- 
ceives  back  all  it  gave.  Mo  far  from  the  sun 
being  a  “  burning”  body,  it  possesses  no  heat 
at  all.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the 
nearer  you  approach  tbe  sun  the  colder  it  ia : 
ttrosc  who  have  a.'Ceuded  high  mouatains  or 
rose  to  great  heights  in  balloons  can  testify  to 
this.  Our  sun  supplies  the  entire  system  with 
light  and  heat.  Tbe  substance  it  gives  out, 
which  is  apart  of  itself — electrisity— -pervades 
all  space,  aud  is  the  priuciple  of  life  to  every¬ 
thing.  All  the  worlds  of  our  system  are,  as 
before  remarked,  lighted  up  and  vivified  by  it. 
After  It  has  performed  its  work  among  them  it 
IS  returned  to  its  original  fountain  by  means  of 
tbe  comets  which  traverse  our  system  :  thus  the 
order  of  Providence  is  kept  up.  The  beat  that 
is  the  result  of  the  suu’s  rays  is  tha  ellVct  of 
their  action  upeu  our  atmospbere  aud  tile  ewih 
itself,  which  is  also  composed  of  cumbdB^le 
materials.  The  beautiful  corruscations 
aurora  borealis  are  produced  by  electric 
passing  through  the  earth  at  tbe  poles.  Thi^ 
i-pirit  power  is  tue  originator  of  all  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  our  earth — earthquakes,  the  rolling 
thunder,  the  lightning’s  blaze,  the  rich  tints  of 
the  horizon,  the  flash  of  intelligeuce  through 
the  wires  of  tbe  telegraph,  etc. 


ShIpATreck  of  the  “  8Iew  Em.” 

One  of  tbe  mo.st  disastrous  shipwrecks  re¬ 
corded  for  many  years,  occurred  about  the 
middle  of  November,  on  the  Jersey  shore,  near 
the  bay  and  harbor  of  New  Yorit.  The  JVew 
Era  was  built  in  Bath,  Maine,  and  was  on  her 
first  voyage  home  from  Europe,  with  passen¬ 
gers,  nearly  three  hundred  of  whom,  mostly 
Germans,  perished  with  the  wTeck.  Oue  of  the 
Sunday  papers  comments  upon  the  sad  event 
as  follows : — 

Last  autumn,  in  one  of  the  many  ship-yards 
of  Maine,  was  laid  tbe  k««l  for  a  large  ami 
beautiful  ship.  Stalwart  men,  who  took  an 
anxious  pride  in  their  profession,  swarmed 
about  tbe  growing  bulk  of  ribs  and  knees  and 
cross-pieces,  as  day  by  day  thereafter  the  work 
rose  above  tbe  keel.  The  air  by  day  was  mu¬ 
sical  with  tUe  sung  of  labor,  aud  brighteued  iu 
the  sunlight  by  the  glances  of  auzus  and  spile- 
hammers,  as  a  beautii'ul  model  rose  to  view. 
At  last  she  was  complete  from  stem  to  stem. 
Crow  ds  gathered  to  see  her  entrance  into  the 
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bright  waters.  There  were  hurried  consulta¬ 
tions  by  the  shadows  of  her  keel,  and  they  who 
whispered  together,  pointing  upwards  to  the 
huge  bulk  of  timber,  looked  like  Lilliputians 
by  the  side  of  some  giant  So  may  have  seem¬ 
ed  the  armed  Greeks  about  the  wooden  horse  of 
Troy  1  Suddenly  there  was  a  crushing  sound 
— a  motion  of  the  heavy  mass — a  cheer— then 
deafening  cheert  dod  the  vessel  glided  into 
the  water,  which  leaped  about  her  sides  in  glad 
welcome.  Betimes  her  masts  were  rigged,  her 
cabins  fitted,  and  her  sails  all  set ;  and  then 
«  she  walked  the  waters  like  a  thing  of  life”— 
a  fine  addition  to  the  glory  of  the  United  States, 
its  merchant  marine. 

In  the  sober  month  of  October,  when,  with 
heavy  heart,  three  hundred  German  emigrants 
left  their  purple  vineyards  or  their  harvested 
fields  full  of  glowing  hope  for  their  new  west¬ 
ern  homes,  this  ship  set  sail  from  Germany  with 
these  same  emigrants  on  board,  and  took  a 
clearing  for  New  York.  Poor  escapers  of  des¬ 
potism  !  they  soon  felt  the  horrors,  the  priva¬ 
tions,  and  the  insults  of  an  ocean  voyage  in  a 
money-making  emigrant  ship  1  Days  and  nights 
rolled  by — days  of  tiering  and  nights  of  weary 
watching ;  and  they  heard  with  eager  ears  that 
wished-for  land  was  close  at  haod.  The  mate 
was  in  the  forecastle,  in  ^ntle  dalliance  with 
a  new  ocean  conquest.  The  captain  took  his 
ease  in  the  cabin.  The  man  at  the  helm  steer¬ 
ed  as  well  as  he  could  in  the  blinding  mist  that 
gathered  all  around - 

- A  crash — a  pitch — a  grating  and  a 

thumping — a  trampling  to  and  fro — hurried 
cries — ^hoarse  commaneb — prolonged  shrieks — 
frantic  gestures — impassioned  straining  to  the 
breast  of  loved  ones — nature  speaking  in  an 
hundred  ways  from  roused  hearts — hoarse  con¬ 
tentions  of  winds  and  waves — sweeping  of  huge 
billows  across  the  frail  deck — prayers  and  curses 
— ^wild  confusion  reigning  all  about !  And  ano¬ 
ther  shipwreck  on  the  Jersey  coast  begins. 

The  crew  and  captain — coward  like — seize«n 
the  boats.  They  reach  the  land.  The  frantic 
and  deserted  passengers  shriek,  but  shriek  in 
vain.  Some  man,  more  steady  of  purpose  than 
the  rest,  tolls  the  ship’s  bell  in  solemu  dirges. 
The  dwellers  on  the  beach  flock  near.  They 
plan  —  resolve — re-plan  and  re-resolve;  but 
all  in  vain.  The  winds  and  waves  obtain  the 
mastery,  and  keep  it,  whilst  the  ship,  each  mo¬ 
ment  settling  in  its  ocean  bed,  heaves  to  and 
fro  as  if  in  torment  with  the  sufferings  of  the 
shrieking  freight.  A  night  of  horrors  and  of 
dmRh^-a  dawning  day  of  hope — tardy  relief 
and  liKcor,  late  for  some,  but  timely  enough 
fOT^e  few  remaining  resolute  hearts  whose 
fdfty  hours  of  watching  and  of  prayer  have 
not  been  all  in  vain ;  and  then  the  beach  is 
strewed  with  corpses  and  mocking  displays  of 
personal  wealth,  and  the  reporters  go  about 
pencil  in  hand  to  take  their  melancholy  in¬ 
ventory. 

Such  was  the  launch,  and  life,  and  fate  of  the 
most  noble  ship  JSTcxe  Era,  whose  story  is  now 
a  household  word,  until  some  new  ocean  horror 
comes  to  take  its  tragic  place. 


I<a4Uea  as  Apothecaries. 

Thbrb  is  one  field  of  labor  admirably  fitted 
for  females  to  occupy,  to  which,  so  far  as  we 
have  seen,  none  have  offered  to  introduce  them. 
We  mean  the  apothecaries’  shops.  Severai  ob¬ 
jections  occur  to  us,  but  none  that  are  formi¬ 
dable.  They  are  all  as  good  against  her  occu¬ 
pying  any  store  or  shop,  or  in  any  department 
of  trade  acting  as  “  saiesman.” 

Ladies  for  our  apothecaries  I  Why  should 
not  they  be  T  The  business  is  exclusively  an 
inn-door  business.  Those  who  protest  against 
ladies  practicing  physic  on  the  ground  that 
they  cannot  endure  the  storms  of  winter  and 
the  extreme  heat  of  summer,  and  the  unseason¬ 
able  hoars  which  the  practitioner  must  keep, 
can  say  nothing  against  their  standing  behind 
the  counter  or  handling  die  pestle.  Apothe¬ 
caries  must  be  learned— ladies  can  be  as  learn¬ 


ed  as  gentlemen.  Apothecaries  must  be  care¬ 
ful — ladies  are  far  more  careful  in  little  mat¬ 
ters  than  men.  Apothecaries  must  be  quick — 
ladies  are  abundantly  so.  Apothecaries  must 
have  tact,  possess  a  lively  perception  of  what 
is  wanted  in  an  emergency,  be  tasteful  in  put¬ 
ting  up  prescriptions,  and  neat.  Ladies  have  a 
double  portion  of  tact,  their  perceptions  are 
always  “  fired  up,”  their  taste  is  as  ten  to  one 
of  men’s,  and  as  to  their  neatness,  how  shall 
we  compare  tbem  ?  A  man  under  a  stress  of 
necessity  keeps  a  marble  counter  clean,  but 
behind  it  are  dishes  half  full  of  old  oint¬ 
ment,  measuring  glasses  still  soiled  with  the 
last  mixture,  spatulas  unwiped,  slabs  all  greasy 
— a  young  chaos  of  dirty  confusion.  A  woman 
washes  every  dish  as  she  uses  it,  cleanses  the 
mortar  after  every  occupation  of  it,  has  the 
spatulas  shine  like  mirrors,  keeps  no  dirt-box, 
leaves  no  filthy  remnants,  but  makes  the  un¬ 
seen  as  nice  as  the  seen,  and  behind  the  counter 
as  neat  as  before  it. 

Cannot  a  woman  weigh  out  calomel  as  safely 
as  a  man  ?  Cannot  she  put  this  and  that  to¬ 
gether  from  several  well  labeled  drawers  as 
well  as  he  ? — and  when  women  keep  drug  stores 
the  drawers  will  all  be  labeled,  and  the  labels 
will  tell  the  truth.  Cannot  she  pour  the  con¬ 
tents  of  large  bottles  into  a  small  one,  guessing 
with  equal  accuracy  the  parts — and  thw  it  is 
that  medicines  are  compounded. 

But,  says  the  present  incumbent,  there  are 
many  hard  jobs  for  the  apothecary  to  do ; — 
grinding  tough  powders,  powdering  gums  that 
adhere  as  if  forever,  mixing  into  unguents 
minerals  that  abhor  the  “  axunge,” — a  woman’s 
wrist  will  grow  stout  and  her  palm  tough  in 
such  hard  work. 

Nonsense.  The  nux-vomica  and  moist  opium 
that  are  with  such  difficulty  pulverized  are,  like 
all  the  roots  and  tenacious  barks,  ground  at  the 
mills.  The  "  anguintum,”  as  most  purchasers 
call  it,  is  rubbed  up  in  the  wholesale  storea 
Or  if  these  operations  must  be  performed  by  the 
retailers,  cannot  she  keep  a  Betty  as  well  as 
you  a  Patrick  to  do  such  hard  w'ork?  It  is  es¬ 
sentially  an  easy  work,  and  her  lily  fingers  need 
seldom  be  much  soiled  or  the  skin  of  the  palm 
grow  thick  at  it.  Then  the  perfumes  and  the 
pleasant  extracts  and  the  toilet' articles  which 
by  common  consent  have  gone  to  the  Apothe¬ 
cary  for  him  to  sell — no  living  man  can  more 
appropriately  deal  in  these  things  than  most 
women  would.  What  a  rush  for  such  goods 
gentlemen  would  make  before  a  ball  1  It  might 
be  awkward  to  ask  a  lady  for  some  things  that 
the  druggist  sells,  but  no  worse,  surely,  than 
for  females,  as  they  now  do,  to  ask  them  of 
male  clerks.  Most  druggists  act  as  practition¬ 
ers  on  an  emergency,  and  themselves  prescribe 
for  half-ailing  sick  foiks.  Some  of  this  illegiti¬ 
mate  practice  wonld  be  abolished  by  the  change 
we  propose,  while  in  the  actual  emergency,  the 
lady  would  as  often  be  “  at  home”  as  the  male 
druggist.  She  would  not  enjoy  binding  up  the 
gashed  flesh  of  a  wounded  man,  but  ten  women 
faint  where  one  man  is  knocked  down — and  then 
the  lady  would  be  at  home.  Druggists’  clerks 
complain  that  their  wages  arc  entirely  inade¬ 
quate  to  their  labors.  Let  females  step  into 
their  place,  and  by  decrees  buy  out  the  pro¬ 
prietors.  It  would  be  another  department  of 
business  given  back  to  the  sex  entitled  to  it, 
and  wbieb  really  lacks  avennes  to  expend  its 


labor  along.  The  sick  will  have  gained  more 
prudent  caterers,  the  prescribers  more  carelhl 
assistants  to  put  up  their  prescriptions,  and  a 
good  step  will  have  been  taken  towards  a  much 
needed  reform. — JV*.  F.  Dai/y  Time$. 


Internal  Heat  of  the  Karth. 

“Thb  internal  heat  of  the  earth  is  proved  by 
direct  experiments.  A  gentleman  is  still  living 
at  Paris,  who  first  called  the  attention  of  geo¬ 
logists  and  philosophers  to  this  subject.  He 
was  one  of  the  scientific  men  who  accompanied 
Napoleon  to  Egypt,  when  he  went  on  that  ex¬ 
pedition — for  Napoleon  took  with  him  not  only 
the  weapons  of  war,  but  he  took  a  much  more 
important  cohort — that  is,  men  of  science,  and 
art,  and  literature,  able  to  explore  and  examine 
all  the  antiquities  of  that  most  important  and 
venerable  country.  A  great  literary  work  re¬ 
sulted  from  this  expedition,  which  proved  to  the 
world  that  the  interior  of  the  earth  was.  in  a 
heated  state,  bringing  together  facts  already 
known  in  regard  to  mines  and  springs.  This  gen¬ 
eral  principle  announced,  has  been  followed  up 
repeatedly  by  deep  borings,  called  artesian  wells. 
The  very  deep  well  in  Paris  had  been  worked 
upon  for  seven  years  withont  reaching  water, 
when  Arago  came  forward,  and  gave  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  assurance  that  if  they  would  continue 
the  work,  and  go  through  the  beds  of  chalk, 
they  would,  in  all  probability,  find  water.  They 
continued  their  work  till  they  got  through  the 
chalk,  when  the  water  rose  up  in  a  great  volume 
of  twelve  feet.  The  water  still  flows  there,  and 
doubtless  will  continue  to  flow  till  the  end  of 
time.  This  water  was,  likewise,  found  to  be 
very  hot.  Many  other  artesian  wells  have  been 
made  all  over  Europe,  for  various  purposes, 
and  the  uniform  result  has  been,  that  we  find 
the  earth  increasing  in  heat  the  lower  we  go 
down.  Add  to  this  the  testimony  of  those  who 
work  in  very  deep  mines,  and  we  ascertain  the 
fact,  that  the  rate  of  heat  increases  about  one 
degree  for  every  fifty  feet  of  descent ;  so  that 
if  we  were  to  go  down  two  miles,  we  shonld  find 
boiling  water ;  at  ten  miles,  we  might  reasona¬ 
bly  expect  to  find  ignited  rocks.  Is  all,  then, 
beneath  us  on  fire  ?  lam  not  prepared  to  say, 
with  some,  that  this  is  th^ase,  althouf^  there 
is  strong  evidence  to  justify  such  a  theory.  Wit¬ 
ness  the  Geysers  of  Iceland,  where  hot  waters 
are  gushing  up  ftom  the  earth,  age  after  age, 
century  after  century.  The  result  of  all  obser¬ 
vations  on  springs  goes  to  show  that  they  are 
thermal — that  is,  of  a  higher  temperature. 
The  Azores  present  a  very  important  fact  in  ex¬ 
ample.  The  hot  springs  of  Lucca,  in  the  Appe- 
nine  Mountains,  are  large,  spouting  springs,  of 
a  high  temperature,  so  copious  that  they  may 
be  relied  upon  for  hot  baths  all  the  year  round. 
Another  case  is  the  hot  springs  of  Bath,  in  Eng¬ 
land.  These  are  the  more  remarkable,  as  there 
are  no  volcanoes  in  the  British  Islands.  We 
know  that,  ftom  the  time  of  the  Romans,  these 
waters  have  never  ceased  to  gush  up  in  vast 
abundance. 

<‘The  hot  springs  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
are  also  very  important,  and  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  in  Vir^nia,  is  very  hot.  Taking  the  ar¬ 
tesian  wells  and  thermal,  we  have  from  these 
sources  the  best  evidence  of  the  heated  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  internal  portion  of  the  earth, 
and  this  is  placed  beyond  all  question  by  the 
great  volcanoes  in  the  world.  .\nd  here  we 
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hkve  decisiTe  eridence  that  the  heat  which  will 
melt  the  solid  rock  is  not  connected  with  any 
external  cause ;  for  among  the  cold,  icy  moun¬ 
tains,  there  are  voleanoes  bursting  up  to  the 
height  of  12,000  feet. 

*'  In  Spain  and  South  America  we  find  great 
volcanoes  bursting  out.  The  fact  is,  the  world 
is  on  fire.  It  was  kindled  at  the  time  of  its 
creation,  and  has  been  burning  ever  since.” — 
Profeuor  Silliman. 

Ii  Fridajr  an  Unlucky  Day  1 

Fbom  time  immemorial  Friday  has  been 
frowned  upon  as  a  day  of  ill  omen.  And 
though  this  prejudice  is  less  prevalent  now  than 
it  has  been  of  yore,  when  superstition  had  gen¬ 
eral  sway,  yet  there  are  many  even  in  this 
matter-of-fact  age  of  ours  who  hesitate  on 
a  day  so  inauspicious  to  begin  an  imdertaking 
of  momentous  import.  And  how  many  brave 
mariners,  whose  hearts  nnquailing  could  meet 
the  wildest  fury  of  their  ocean  home,  would 
blench  to  even  bend  their  sails  on  Friday !  But 
to  show  with  how  much  reason  this  feeling  is 
indulged,  let  ns  examine  the  following  import¬ 
ant  facts  in  connexion  with  our  new  settiement 
and  greatness  as  a  nation,  and  we  will  see  how 
little  cause  we  Americans  have  to  dread  the 
fatal  day - 

On  Friday,  August  31,  1492,  Christopher 
Columbus  sailed  on  his  great  voyage  of  discov¬ 
ery. 

On  Friday,  October  12, 1492,  he  first  discov¬ 
ered  land. 

On  Friday,  January  4th,  1493,  he  sailed  on 
his  return  to  Spain,  which  U'  he  had  not  reached 
in  safety  the  happy  result  would  never  have 
been  known  which  led  to  the  settlement  of  this 
vast  continent. 

On  Friday,  March  15th,  1493,  he  arrived  at 
Palas  in  safety. 

On  Friday,  November,  22d,  1493,  he  arrived 
at  Hisraniola  in  his  second  voyage  to  America. 

On  Friday,  June  13th,  1494,  he,  though  un¬ 
known  to  himself,  discovered  the  continent  of 
America. 

On  Friday,  March  6th,  1496,  Henry  VII.,  of 
England,  gave  to  John  Cabot  his  commission 
which  led  to  the  discovery  of  North  America. 
This  is  the  first  American  State  paper  in  England. 

On  Friday,  September  7tb,  1555,  Melenddez, 
founded  St.  Augustine,  the  oldest  settlement 
in  the  United  States  by  more  than  forty  years. 

On  Friday,  November  10th,  1620,  the  May 
Flower  with  the  Pilgrims  made  the  harbor  of 
Provincetown ;  and  A  the  same  day  they  signed 
that  august  compaenne  forerunner  of  our  pre¬ 
sent  glorious  Constitution. 

On  Friday,  December  22d,  the  Pilgrims  made 
their  final  landing  at  Plymouth  Rock. 

On  Friday,  February  22d,  George  Washing¬ 
ton,  the  father  of  American  tlreedom,  was  bom. 

On  Friday,  June  17th  Bunker  Hill  was  seized 
end  fortified. 

On  Friday,  October  7tb,  1777,  the  surrender 
of  Saratoga  was  made,  which  had  sueh  power 
ud  influence  in  inducing  France  to  declare  for 
oar  cause. 

On  Friday,  September  22d,  1780,  the  treason 
of  Arnold  was  laid  bsure,  which  saved  us  from 
destraction. 

On  Friday,  October  19tb,  1781,  the  snrren- 
der  at  Yorktown,  the  crowning  glory  of  the 
American  arms,  occured. 

On  Friday,  July  6tb,  1776,  the  motion  in 
Congress  was  made  by  John  Adams,  seconded 
by  Richard  Henry  Lee,  that  the  Unik^  Colonies 
were,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent. 

tThns,  by  numerous  examples,  we  see  that, 
Wever  it  may  be  with  other  nations,  Ameri¬ 
cans  need  never  dread  to  begin  on  Friday  any 
undertaking,  however  momentous  it  may  be; 
therefore,  we  shall  continue  to  publish  the 
ff^ootuoeket  Patriot  on  Fridaf/. 


[Tbs  voice  of  our  Iklr  CsnadUii  poet  tuts  not  reached 
us  this  month.  We  have,  however,  the  following  from  a 
new  contributor,  in  the  neighboring  State  of  New  Jenejr. 
It  contains  some  strong  touches  appropriate  to  the  sea¬ 
son.]  — 

THE  TRIUMPH. 

BY  BBS.  H.  OXB. 

CussBUSs  and  cold 
Is  the  wintry  sky ; 

Fast  on  the  wild-wind 
The  snowy  Bakes  fly  ; 

Thief-like,  creeping  through  broken  wall, 

Drifting  in  heaps  in  the  cheerless  hall, 

Under  the  rafter,  over  the  bed. 

In  at  the  window, 

Under  the  door. 

Till  the  baby  lifts  up  his  little  head 
From  the  chill  and  frosty  floor— 

Eyes  awide  with  wondering 
What  lies  on  the  painted  floor. 

Pallid  and  sad. 

The  mother  toils. 

Plying  her  needle, 

A  steely  foil 

To  the  spectre  Wajrr,  that  waiting  stands 
Till  the  weapon  drops  from  the  unnerved  hands. 

Want,  who  knoweth  his  victim  sure, 

Grinning  and  flend-like. 

Laughing  to  scorn 

The  eOTorts  to  keep  “  the  wolf  from  the  door  ” 

Of  the  lowly  cabin  born — 

Laughing  at  all  that  is  holy  and  good 
lu  the  desolate  and  forlorn. 

Cold  and  still 
The  mother  lies. 

Feeble  and  failing 
The  infant  cries. 

Ah,  oft  hath  his  little  lip  been  pressed 
In  hunger  keen  to  her  icy  breast. 

The  fount  hath  foiled  ;  nought  is  there  ; 

And  he  kisses  her  lips. 

And  plays  with  her  hair, 

And  tries  to  catch  the  sunny  thread 
That  creeps  o’er  her  forehead  foir. 

The  beam  that  steals  through  the  broken  pane. 

That  lets  in  the  frosty  air. 

The  Vampire  Want, 

With  stealthy  tread, 

Pauses  a  moment 
Beside  the  bed ; 

One  look  he  gives  in  the  gathering  gloom,— 

One  friendless  look  in  the  desolate  room  ; 

Then  laughs, — ‘‘Ha,  ha,  my  task  is  done  ; 

Let  Charity  weep 
O’er  the  mother  and  son — 

The  mother  who  toiled  for  their  daily  bread. 

And  died  ere  her  task  was  done  I 
Ha,  ha, — ’teas  my  arm  that  did  the  deed  ! 

’Twas  my  hand,  her  saint-crown  won  I  ” 

Bkkgsb  Hiu.,  N.  J. 

A  WonderfkU  Ship  now  Building. 

A  London  (England)  letter-writer  says  : — 
A  very  interesting  paper  was  read  recently, 
by  Mr.  Scott  Russell,  on  the  science  of  ship¬ 
building.  Daring  the  coarse  of  his  lecture  he 
referred  to  the  venel  he  is  now  building.  He 
appears  confident  that  when  completed  she  will 
accomplish  the  voyage  to  Australia  and  back 
in  60  days.  Her  speed  will  not  be  less  than  34 
miles  an  hour,  and  if  kept  up,  would  enable 
emigrants  to  proceed  from  Galway  to  Halifax 
in  three  days.  She  will  carry  all  the  coals  re¬ 
quired  for  ^e  voyage,  and  will  have  accommo¬ 
dations  for  600  first-class  passengers,  and  1000 
second-class.  The  fares,  if  she  had  her  com¬ 
plement,  on  such  a  voyage  as  that  to  Australia, 
would  amount  to  $600,000 !  Mr.  Russell  says, 
that  to  obtain  a  speed  of  25  miles  an  hour,  400 
feet  of  length  is  requir^  but  this  vessel  will 
be  676  in  length.  Some  progress  has  been 
made  in  her  building.  She  will  be  ready  for 
sea  about  twelve  months  from  this  time. 


It 


Ii«won  on  Breathing— Expanding  *i««i  Cheat. 

Thosi  in  wealthy  circumstances,  or  who  pur¬ 
sue  sedentary  employment  within  doors,  gene¬ 
rally  use  their  lungs  but  very  little,  toeathe 
but  very  little  into  the  chest,  and  thus,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  positions,  contract  a  wretchedly 
narrow  small  chest,  and  lay  the  foundation  for 
the  loss  of  health  and  beauty.  All  this  can 
be  perfectly  obviated  by  a  little  attention  to 
the  manner  of  breathing.  Recollect  the  lungs 
are  like  a  bladder  in  their  consfruction,  and 
can  be  stretched  open  to  doable  their  ordinary 
size,  with  perfect  immnnity  from  consumption. 
The  agent,  and  the  only  agent,  required  is  the 
common  air  we  breathe,  supposing,  however, 
that  no  obstacle  exists  external  to  the  chest, 
such  as  lacing,  or  tying  it  around  with  stays, 
or  tight  dress,  or  having  shoulders  lay  upon  it. 
On  rising  in  the  morning  place  yourself  in  an 
erect  posture,  your  chest  thrown  back  and 
shoulders  entirely  off  the  chest ;  now  inhale  or 
suck  in  all  the  air  you  can,  so  as  to  fill  the  chest 
to  the  very  bottom  of  it,  so  that  no  more  can 
be  got  in;  now  hold  your  Iweath  and  throw 
your  arms  off  behind,  holding  in  your  breath 
as  long  as  you  please.  Done  in  a  cold  room 
is  much  better,  because  the  air  is  much  denser 
and  will  act  more  powerfully  in  expanding  the 
chest.  Exercising  the  chest  in  this  manner 
will  enlarge  the  capacity  and  size  of  the  lungs. 


Boat  PropeUed  bjr  Oalvaiite  Power. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Tele^aph, 
writing  from  Worcester,  gives  the  following  ac¬ 
count  of  a  new  motor  apfuied  to  sailing  vessels : 

“  I  was  invited  to  take  a  sail  in  a  boat  pro¬ 
pelled  by  galvanic  power,  on  a  charming  little 
lake  near  by.  It  will  accommodate  four  or  five 
persons,  and  is  built  steamboat  fashion,  with 
paddle-wheels  each  side,  and  wheel-houses 
painted  black.  In  the  centre  is  the  machineij, 
with  the  galvanic  batteries.  Within  the  coils 
of  wire  two  large  magnets  vitarate  which  are 
attached  to  the  working-beam.  There  is  a  me¬ 
tallic  button  near  the  rudder,  which,  when 
turned,  connects  the  batteries,  and  sets  the  ma¬ 
chinery  in  motion.  The  boat  is  stopped  by 
simply  turning  the  button  in  an  opposite  direc¬ 
tion,  and  thus  disconnecting  the  wires.  Near 
to  the  shaft  there  is  a  very  skillful  contrivance 
for  shutting  off  the  galvanic  fluid  from  one  arm 
of  the  beam,  that  ii  may  act  easily  on  the  other 
side.  The  boat  and  machinery  were  construct¬ 
ed  by  John  S.  Gnstiz,  who  is  the  chief  engineer 
I  of  Messrs.  Wa^bum  A  Go’s  wire  works.  He 
has  devoted  years  of  study,  and  expended  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  in  develcqiing  and  applying 
power,  and  has  surpassed  any  other  persons  in 
applying  the  power  at  the  smallest  cost.  For 
twenty-five  cents’  worth  of  acids,  the  boat  will 
run  ten  hours  without  stopping.  Mr.  Gnstiz 
intends  soon  to  build  a  larger  boat,  and  to  make 
improvements  upon  his  engine.” 


Men  of  tbe  Rcvolatlon. 

There  were  gfonti  in  thoie  days.” 

Mr.  Tunis  Van  Pell  has  now  in  his  posses¬ 
sion  a  much  worn  document  containing  the 
weight  of  some  of  the  Revolutionary  worthies. 
It  is  dated  West  Point,  Aug.  19,  1783. 

General  Washington  weighed  209  lbs. 

General  Lincoln  weighed  224  lbs. 

General  Knox  weighed  280  lbs. 

Colonel  Henry  Jackson  weighed  238  lbs. 

Lieat.-ColoneI  Huntington  weighed  232  lbs. 

Lieut-CJolonel  Cobb  weighed  182  lbs. 

Lieut-Colonel  Humphrys  weighed  221  lbs. 

Lieut-Golonel  Creaton  weighed  166  lbs. 

Colonel  Swift  weighed  219  lbs. 

Colonel  Michael  Jackson  weighed  262  lbs. 

Average  weight,  214  lbs. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  list  that  these 
old  patriots  “  held  their  own,”  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  hard  times  they  ^e,  seven  years  in 
getting  through. 
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I  Mr.  Jones  bought  her  of  M^or  Jack  Downing.” 

I  Here  he  sighed  at  the  allusion  to  the  late  Mr. 

I  Jones ;  she  sighed,  and  both  looked  at  each 
I  other.  It  was  a  highly  interesting  moment. 

I  “  Old  Roan  is  a  faithful  old  milch,  and  so  is 
Brindle,  but  I  have  known  better.”  A  long 
stare  succeeded  his  speech ;  the  pause  was  get- 
I  ting  awkward  ;  and  at  last  Mrs.  Jones  broke 
i  otit — 

“  Lord !  Mr.  Smith,  if  I’m  the  cow  you  want, 

,  do  say  so !  ” 

The  intentions  of  the  Deacon  atod  the  widow 
Jobes  were  published  next  day. 

i  A  Bkguar’s  Foktunb. — “  Go(^  morrow,  Mrs. 

I  Fogwty  t”  ,  Reaches  a  snnff-boz  to  offer  a 
I  pinch.  .  I  .  .  .  , 

I  '‘Thin  good  ntorrow,  kindly,  Judy.  1  hope 
I  see  you  well  this  mornin’!” 

“  Soj  Mrs.  Fogarty,  you  married  your  daugh- 
ter?”.  ^  , 

‘/I_did,  praise  be  to  goodness!” 

“  Djd  she  get  a  good  match  T”i  . 

“  Fair,  ihen,  ’tis  herself  that  did.  Didn’t 
she  get  blind  Darby  Driscol,  on  the  Dyke,  that 
makes  more  money  than  any  three  beggars  in 
Cork!”  ,  V 

,  “  I’m  delighted  to  hear  it,  Mrs.  Fogarty,  I 

Mure  you<  That  the  world  may  wonder  at  the 
I  luck  .they’ll  havet  Did  you.  give  her  any  fo^ 
j  tune  ?”  .  .  -  , 

I  ■'*  Any  fortune,  is  it;  'Ah,  thin,  now,  Judy,  is 
I  it  after  insulting  me  you’d  be !  £ure  yon  know 
in  your  heart  that  a  child  of  mine  was  ncrer 
married  without  it.  Didn’t  I  -  give  her  the  best 
side  of  Pathrick  street,  which,  if  well  begged, 
is.  worth  seven  and-sixpenqe  a.^reck !” 

lIofUBTH’s  Red  Ska. — Hogarth  was  once  ap¬ 
plied  to  by  a  miserly  old  nobleman,  to  paint  on 
his  stair-case  a  representation  of  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Pharaoh’s  Hosts  in  the  Red  Sea.  In  at¬ 
tempting  to  fix  upon  the  price,  Bqgartli  became 
quite  dissatisfied.  The  miser  was  unwilling  to 
give  more  than  half  -  the  real  ralife  of  the  pic¬ 
ture.  At  last  Hogarth,  out  of  all  patience, 
agr^  to  his  patron’s  terms.  ‘  Within  a  day  or 
two,  the  picture  was  ready.  The  nobleman 
was  surprised  at  snch  expedition,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  called  to  examine  lA  The  canvas  was  all 
oyer  red.  ~ 

“Zounds!”  said  the  purchaser,  “what  have 
yOu  here!  I  ordered  a  scene  of  the  Red  Sea.” 

“  The  Red  Sea  you  have,”  said  Hogarth,  still 
smarting  at  having  his  talents  nodervalncd. 

A*  But  where  are  the  Israelitee !” 

,“  They  are  all  gone  over.” 

“Arid  wberd  arc' the  Egyptians?” 

“  They  are  all  drowned.”,. . . 

The  miser’s  confusion  could  only  be  equalled 
by  the  haste  with  which  he  paid  his  bill. 

EXAMUiATIDN  .OP  A  RaILEOAD  ExOIXKEB. — 

“  What  is  short  division!” 

“  Reducing  a  man’s  length  by  catting  off  his 
legs.” 

“What  is  compound  division V’ 

“  Cutting  off  both  legs  and  Splitting  his  head 
open.” 

“  Right,  call  the  next  witness.”  ^ 

“Patkick,”  said  a  lady  to  a  slip  of  green 
Erin,  who  was  officiating  in  the  kitchen, 


fore  Widow  Jones’s  door,  and  he  gave  the  usual 
country  sign  that'  he  wanted  somebody  in  the 
house  by  dropping  the  reins  and  sitting'double, 
with  his' elbows  on  his  knees.  Out  tripped  the 
widow,  lively  tts  a  cricket,  with  a  tremendous 
black  ribbon  on  her  snow-white  cap.  “  Good 
morning  ”  was  said  on  both  sides,  and  tim  wi¬ 
dow  waited  for  what  was  further  to  be  said,  j 

“Well,  Ma’am  Jones,  perhaps  you  doh’t  want 
to  sell  one  of  you^cows  now,  for  nothing,  any 
way,  do  you!”  . 

“Well,  there.  Mister  Smith,  you  couldn’t 
have  spoken  my  mind  better.  A  poor  lone 
woman  like  me  does  not  know  what  to  do  with 
so  many  crecturs,  and  should  be  glad  to  trade, 
if  we  can  fix  it.” 

-  So  they  adjourned  to  the  meadow.  Dcaeon 
Smith  looked  at  Roan,  theiA  at  the  widow.‘— at 
Brindle,  then  at  the  widow — at  the  Downing 
cow,  then-  at  the  widow  again— and  so  on 
tiarough  the  whole  forty.  The  same  call  was 
made  everyday  for  a  week,  but  the  Deacon 
could  net  decide  which  cow  be  ‘wanted.  At 
length,  on  S&tnrday,  when  thetWidow  Jones 
waa  in  a  hurry  to  get  through  her  bikiDg  for 
Sunday,  and  had  “  ever  so  much  to  do  in  the 
I  house,”,  as  all  farmers’  wives  and  widows  have 
on  Saturday,  she  was  a  little  impatient..  Dea¬ 
con  Smith  was  as  irresolute  as  ever. 

“  That  ’ere  Downing  cow  is  a  pretty  fair  cre- 
tur,”  said  he,  “  but — ”  he  stopped  to  glance  at 
the  widow’s  face,  and  then  walked  round  her — 
not  the  widow,  but  the  cow. 

“  That  ’ere  short  horn  cow,  Durham,  is  not  a 
bad  looking  beast,  but  I  don’t  know” — another 
look  at  the  widow. 

i  “The  Downing  cow  I  knew  before  the  late 
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When  the  last. pages  of  the  magazine  were 
nearly  rwdy  for'  press,  ohr  yonn^  friend  and 
co-laborer,  Democritus,  Jr.^came  into  the  sane-' 
turn,  exhibiting  signs  of  unusual  emotion.  His 
eyes  were  unnsaally  brightrond  his  movements, 
a  little  nervous.  “-  Well,  Philosopher,”  we  said, 
“  what’s  in  the  wind  ?”  ‘ 

“I’m  thinking,  squire,”  said  he,  “if  I’m 
goia’  to  help  edit  the  magazine,  I  must  have 
some  of'  my  articles  illustrated,  like  other 
folks.  Fact  is,  I  li^ck’^jiicters,  and  PPe  been 
out  and  bouglU  one  to  illustrate  “  Deacon 
Smith  and  the  WidUer.”  Here,  with  a  beam¬ 
ing  expression  Of  unbouDiied  delight,  he  drew 
from  his  pocket  and  presented  us  the  above 
cut  ..  , 

“But,  Democritus,”  we  said,  looking  very 
grave,  “  this  don’t  look  no  more  like  the  dea¬ 
con  courting  the  widder  than  a  toad  wants  a 
tail,  every  bit  and  grain.  Where’-s  the  cow  !” 

This  threw  him  a;  little  aback.  He  looked 
distressed  for  a  minute,  but  then  brighteaed  up 
again,  and,  said  he,  “  I  guess  it’s  the  wedding.” 

*•  That  may  bd,”  said  we,  “b  t  bow  happens 
it  that  the  deacon,  who  has  the  woman  by  the 
arm,  and  is  standing  np  there  to  be  mmried,  is 
dreiised  like  ‘a  turban ’d  Turk!’”  • 

“  Oh,  squire,”  said  Democritus,  “  you 
mustn’t  stan’  about  trifles.  There  isn’t  but 
very  few  folks  in  this  world  that  Js  what  they 
seems  to  be.” 

“That  is  true,  Democritus;  your  cut  is  a 
capital  illustratioB  ,of  your  last  remark,  as  well 
,08  the  deacon’s  wedding,  and  it  shall  go  in.” 

How  Deacon  Courted  the  Widow. — 
The  Deacon’s  wagon  stopped  one  morning  be- 
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Atiburb.  is  united  to  the  cit)»  by  a  bridge  of  a  single  woe 

remarkable  sulphureous  hot  springs,  their  temperature 


